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A large corporation with a modern plant 
write us that they are contemplating adver- 
tising and would like to know the best way 
to do it at the lowest cost, etc., but adds 
DO NOT SEND A MAN. 


This is like a wireless from a vessel asking that 
some one post the crew as to a desired course, but adding 
the injunction that no pilot be allowed to visit them. 
Later, if they got where they wished to be. they might 
be willing to see a pilot. 
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What a curious conception of advertising and of an 
advertising agent's real functions all this evidences. 
What failure to recognize that conference. confidence 
and cooperation underlie the most successful advertising. 


Our representatives are not hypnotizers. They are 
qualified to discuss advertising in its relation to modern 
business problems, but they are as much concerned in 
finding worthy craft as any craft can be in finding a 
capable pilot. 


We shall be glad to have you write. wire. phone 
or call. 
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Is your advertisement for eyes or for feet? 

Is it always in sight or does it have to be found? 

Does it work constantly day and night or merely for half-an-hour or less? 

Has it equal prominence with other advertisements or is it ‘‘buried”’ 
by Big Space? 

Study this picture and USE CAR CARDS. 
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We have exclusive control of the card and poster space on the Subway 
and Elevated lines of New York and are sole agents for all car adver- 


tising in Brooklyn. Total DAILY circulation over 3,000,000. 


WARD & GOW 








50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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GETTING SELLING voice over the wire, “but it’s cus- 


QUALITY INTO ADVER- 
TISING ILLUSTRATIONS 





HOW THE SMALLEST DETAIL MAY 
UPSET THE SELLING VALUE OF A 
PICTURE—TO GET MAXIMUM 
FORCE IT IS SOMETIMES NECES- 
SARY TO HAVE SEVERAL ARTISTS, 
EACH A SPECIALIST, PRODUCE ONE 
PICTURE—COMMERCIAL ART MUST 
OFTEN EMPHASIZE THE VERY 
THING ESTHETIC ART WOULD SUB- 
DUE 


By W. L. Larned, 
Art Manager, The Ethridge Company, 
New York. 

Nothing is of more importance 
in modern advertising, pictorially, 
than attention to small details. 
No matter how beautifully or 
how gracefully an advertising il- 
lustration may be made, no mat- 
ter the fame of the artist, or the 
artistic merit of the composite 
whole, if the little things are 
wrong, it must fail of its purpose. 

You might devote weeks to an 
oil painting of three well-dressed 
gentlemen at an elaborate meet- 
ing, for a clothing house, but if 
you fail to put in one of three 
buttons on a sack suit and twist 
a lapel an inch out of the way, as 
designed by the professional cut- 
ter, a long, low howl will sound 
from headquarters. 

I am reminded of a telephone 
call that came over the wire just 
the other day., The advertising 
manager of a telephone company 
voiced this pleasant comment: 
“T say, what was the matter with 
the artist who drew that last 
newspaper telephone design for 
us of the housewife telephoning 
her grocer?” 

We were compelled to admit 
ignorance for the moment. 

“The housewife was very pret- 
ty, the telephone perfect and the 
background ideal,” continued the 





tomary nowadays in this land of 
the free and the glorious for mar- 
ried women to: wear wedding 
rings—your artist omitted that 
delicate little detail, and we have 
received a number of flippant 
letters on the subject.” 

Small thing—the omission of a 
tiny little hoop of gold on a wom- 
an’s finger—but it hurt that news- 
paper ad just the same. The ad- 
vertisement was used later, but 
a new set of plates was made, 
and this time the wedding ring 
played its quite important part. 

The demands of the _ hour, 
namely, a most critical public, ed- 
ucated up to the best in advertis- 
ing art, have shown it to be wise 
to permit more than one crafts- 
man to finish a design. The bor- 
der is the work of an expert in 
designing, the lettering by a let- 
tering man, the engines, or boat, 
or automobiles, or trees, by one 
who has made these branches a 
lifelong study. 

A very famous old master had 
all but completed an immense 
canvas of the battle of Waterloo. 
He struggled for ‘days over cor- 
rectness of detail in the hoofs of 
his horses and how they were 
shod, and finally bustled out in 
great haste. A friend demanded 
where he was going and was 
amazed when he received this 
response: “For a_blacksmith— 
he must shoe my horses for me.” 

The advertiser of a_ well- 
known grape juice went through 
eternal torments for one busy, ex- 
perimental year until he could 
find just the man to paint his 
grapes properly. The artistic 
merit of figures, the charm of 
fancy borders, the grace of letter- 
ing and type composition could 
not reconcile Mr. Client to grapes 
that were not the real thing. 
Now this artist does practically 
nothing else, but you can fairly 
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pick and eat the grapes from the 
printed page. 

Perhaps the bustling, hurried 
public, or mayhap the equally per- 
turbed agent has no just concep- 
tion of the infinite amount of 
pains demanded of the “man who 
makes the pictures.” 

I recall the case of a “pan of 
lard,” which aptly illustrates the 
thought. 

In a certain extensive national 
campaign it was planned to show 
a dish upon which rested a gleam- 
ing white portion of lard. A 
photograph was taken which did 
not do justice to the subject; 
next a drawing was made, and 
this also fell short. A new pho- 
tograph was worked over with an 
air brush and came back “N. G.” 
The client wanted lard that was 
above reproach. It must have 
the very “texture” and consist- 
ency of pure white lard. 

A man was brought from Chi- 
cago to do that job, and he first 
modeled his subject out of clay, 
photographed it and stippled the 
highlights in with a miniature 
_ brush. He was five days com- 
pleting his task. 

During the absence of the head 
advertising manager of a large 
railroad system, an assistant had 
inserted a five-column newspaper 
advertisement, three-quarters of 
which was illustration. The ap- 
peal was to cross-continent trav- 
elers and people * were shown 
boarding one of the big ’Frisco 
fliers. 

Upon the return of the man- 
ager something went off with a 
report that shook change out of 
pay envelopes three stories above. 
“What’s the matter with the pic- 
ture?” demanded the peppery as- 
sistant. “Isn’t that a dandy pic- 
ture? Mr. G. did it, and he is 
one of the best known in his 
line.” 

“Oh, the picture is all well 
enough,” was the thunderous re- 
sponse, “but by Heaven! man— 
that engine he has there is the 
kind they used for logging forty- 
seven years ago.” 

It further developed that the 
artist had resorted to “scraps” of 
no recent vintage. never having 
drawn an engine before. Some 
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of the replies received from that 
ad are filed in the “Amusement” 
Department of the road to-day, 
and a liberal percentage mildly 
intimated that they understood 
why the trip was termed “an ex- 
cursion.” 

Women are the most critical of 
students of advertising. They 
will detect a false note almost in- 
stantly, and it seems to call from 
them a derision and scorn that 
defeats completely the purpose of 
the costly space. Over four hun- 
dred letters were sent in to a big 
knitting mill recently because an 
advertising illustration pictured 
a lady darning with the wrong 
hand. It will be immediately ad- 
mitted that the moment flaws are 
found in a piece of publicity its 
pulling power slumps seventy-five 
per cent. 

The desire to do little things 
well is an advertising law all in 
itself and the labor exercised in 
such campaigns is worthy of the 
public’s respect. 

One art department in New 
York, to our knowledge, looked 
not unlike a county fair during 
the progress of a twenty-four- 
series order. A seed house had 
decided to “go in heavy” in farm 
journals, and if there is a stern 
critic on the top side of this bright 
earth, who resents the impossi- 
ble, the improbable and the in- 
correct in drawings for his per- 
sonal attention, it is Mr. Farmer. 

Potatoes, fruits, stalks of corn, 
melons, etc., were used as copy, 
and the display on the art depart- 
ment desks was realistically rem- 
iniscent of the bulging, grain- 
garnished buildings of the peren- 
nial fair. 

With all this care, one man 
wrote in and ’lowed he “wouldn't 
buy no seeds that turned out po- 
tatoes that didn’t have no eyes.” 
See how vastly important it is to 
keep a watchful eye ever on the 
lookout for the “little things”’— 
the apparently insignificant de- 
tails! 

A battle royal was fought 
among a number of agencies to 
secure the account of a manufac- 
turer of automobiles. This same 
account was shunted and punted, 
finally, from one agency to an- 
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Early Impressions Endure 


Several thousand or million years ago strange, uncouth creatures 
wandered along the muddy shores of prehistoric lakes. 

They left their tracks in the soft ooze. 

Today—in blocks of coal and stone—we see those world-old rec- 
ords clear and distinct as the day they were made. 





Early impressions endure. 

The boy is father of the man. 

What the boy learns to-day, he remembers all his life. No after impressions are 
half so vivid—half so permanent. 

Wise advertisers know this, and hundreds of them are telling their story in the 


200,000 homes reached through 


The American Boy 


But The American Boy is more than a paying proposition for the future—‘t pays 
NOW. For the boy influences a greater volume of home purchases than many 
people are aware of. He is a human dynamo-—restless, resistless, resourceful. 

When he wants a thing he gives no one any peace until he gets it. 

The average age of the boy readers of The American Boy is 16 years. Thousands 
of them are 17, 18, 19 and 20. Numbers of them are earning their own wages, and 
spending their own money. And ALL. of them are GROWING UP as fast as they 
can to be MEN and have HOMES of their own. 

It will pay any advertiser to investigate the possibilities offered through The 
American Boy. Not only for boys’ articles, but for ANY article that is used in 
the home. 

Write for booklet giving the experience of American Boy advertisers. There 
may be something in it that will help YOUR merchandising problems. 


The Sprague Publishing Company 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, DETROIT, MICH. 
H. M. PORTER, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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other with battledore and shuttle- 
cock rapidity, all because no art- 
ist had quite managed to make 
the wheels of the car as the ad- 
vertiser thought they should be, 
It.is a sadly heralded truism that 
there is little or no individuality 
in about three-fourths of motor- 
car publicity, either in designs or 
copy. Freak technique, in the 
preparation of a drawing, disturbs 
the man behind the factory. He 
can’t quite understand that it is 
good business to bury half his 
patented screws and springs and 
bolts under the cloak of an artis- 
tic shadow. He has _ watched 
every one of those gimcracks 
grow into “selling arguments,” 
and the artistic temperament, 
which despises detail, is always a 
matter of profound speculation 
and wonderment to his practical 
mind. . 

But the agency with enough 
studious forethought to make the 
artist keep all the bolts and 
springs and what-nots in plain 
view, yet treat them in a “new” 
and “different technique” finally 
pulled the fish so far inland that 
the account couldn’t be pried 
loose with the thigh bone of a 
cantilever bridge. 

The “famous artist” who makes 
the nobby clothing ad, and who, 
with quiet deliberation, decides 
to originate his own two-button 
styles and ignore the high-priced 
cutter back in the big factory is 
the affliction that forces many a 
worthy handler of accounts into 
the “Doubtful ward.” 

More and more and still more 
is the demand recurring for ac- 
curacy. A billiard table concern 
was put out of business last year 
because an artist with artistic li- 
cense put carved legs on a little 
home outfit that really possessed 
straight oak uprights. When the 
consumer—that sober and infalli- 
ble needle of finance —twirls 
around to prejudice. the game is 
up. Seven hundred billiard ta- 
bles were returned to the factory 
because there were no mahogany 
legs on billiard tables, as shown 
in magazine pictures that’ adver- 
tised thcm. 

Nowadays Mr. Advertiser wants 
to tell the truth about his goods, 
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in words and in pictures as well. 
People forget a printed statement 
—but they seldom forget that first 
vivid impression stamped upon 
the brain through the eyes. It 
sort of reminds us of the episode 
of Home-town, ‘when, after little 
Willie had been severely repri- 
manded for eating green apples, 
his mother said to him, “Don't 
you remember, Willie, I told you 
I whipped Sister for doing it?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Willie, “but I 
didn’t axually see you do it, 
Mama.” 

Pick up any popular magazine 
and glance over the advertising 
illustrations. You may have, 
missed many of the finer points 
before. Think of the mass of de- 
tail! Whether it be an automo- 
bile or a meat chopper, the last 
little bolt is in place, where it 
should be. Present-day illustra- 
tions are as faithful in that way 
as the old-time woodcut, when 
the wood engraver, if he omitted 
an eyelash, did the whole block 
over. But the woodcut was 
neither practical nor artistic to 
the fullest degree, and magazines 
go to press long before one of 
those artisans could do justice to 
his subject. 

This article is a plea for ad- 
miration—admiration for the big- 
ness of little things, and of the 
mental and physical effort daily 
exercised in the production of ad- 
vertising art. I hardly think 
justice is done either the adver- 
tiser or the artist—not forgetting 
the agent. a 

Simply a “pretty” advertising 
picture fulfills a meager portion 
of its real mission. That train 
must be good enough to pass an 
engineer, and that three-button 
sack suit must receive full com- 
mendation from the “cutter. 

THE “LITTLE THINGS COUNT 

Michael, who attended the sem- 
aphore, changed lights from red 
to green one spring evening and 
ten cars went over an embank- 
ment. When asked why he did 
it, he said: aad 

“Shure, it wuz St. Patrick’s 
Day, and Oi didn’t think a little 
thing like thot would make ony 
diffrunce.” 

But it did! 
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The Book of the 
Cloth-of-Gold 


has been called the most beautiful 
sample book of paper ever issued 
by anybody. 


Here is what one correspondent tells us 
“The writer fairly gasped when he opened 


the package containing ‘The Book of the 
Cloth-of-Gold’ and absorbed its contents.” 


The Book of the Cloth-of-Gold 


is worth much money to the adver- 
tising manager or the printer look- 
ing for new and striking suggestions 
in design and color schemes. 


A letter on your business stationery will bring it. 
Mention “Printers’ Ink.” 


Advertisers Paper Mills 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York 


10 and 11 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, E. C., London 
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AS THE RETAILER SEES IT 





IMPORTANCE OF GETTING THE RE- 
TAILER’S POINT OF VIEW IN NA- 
TIONAL SALES AND ADVERTISING 
WORK—ATTITUDE OF SOME DEAL- 
ERS ON TRADE-MARKED GOODS— 
HOW THE ARGUMENT FOR EXCLU- 
SIVE AGENCY IS MET 





By S. Roland Hall. 
A publisher once got out a pub- 
lication that intrinsically was well 
worth twenty-five cents to the 


class of people for whom it was. 


prepared. And so the price was 
set at twenty-five cents, and a 
supply of the publication went 
out to newsstands—with the re- 
turn privilege. 

A little later a representative of 
the publisher went around to see 
how sales were coming along. 
This representative was some- 
what surprised, as other publish- 
ers of small experience have 
been, to discover that the news- 
dealer had not pushed his best- 
selling goods out of the way and 
given preferred Position to this 
new, high-priced, little-in-demand 
publication. But the newsdealer 
gave the representative some- 
thing to think about, in his reply 
to the question of how sales were 
going on the new publication: 

“Oh, they are not going at all,” 
he said. “Why, man,” he con- 
tinued, as he dug out the little 
pile at the end of the table, “twen- 
ty-five cents is ’way off on a thing 
like this. Just look at the size of 
it, and then just look here what a 
man gets for ten or fifteen cents.” 
He took up copies of the popular 
magazines and swiftly compared 
size, illustrative features, etc., 
with the plain little book marked 
at twenty-five cents. “It’s un- 
heard of,” he said finally, “we 
could never get twenty-five cents 
for them, but I think at ten it 
ought to sell fairly well.” 

The newsstand man in _ his 
frank, homely way gave the pub- 
lisher a valuable point of view. 
The newsdealer had not gone 
thoroughly into the merits of the 
twenty-five-cent publication. He 
had not read it. He was not 
enthusiastic over the details, as 
was the publisher. He was look- 
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ing at the publication superf- 
cially, as the average pur- 
chaser would look at it, just as if 
it were a peck of potatoes, a box 
of writing paper, or any other 
piece of goods. The publisher 
had been too deep into the merits 
of the thing to look at it from the 
view-point of the busy dealer or 
the casual observer. That’ the 
newsdealer was right was shown 
later when the price of the publi- 
cation ‘was reduced to ten cents. 

Ne place is richer for “labora- 
tory experiments” in advertising 
than the retailer’s place of busi- 
ness. If I may be permitted to 
refer to personal views, I may say 
that years ago it seemed to me 
that the richest field for study, 
for the advertising man who 
wants to play a big part in na- 
tional advertising,’ is the retail 
store—where the methods of the 
salesman who sold to retailers 
and the methods of the retailer in 
disposing of goods to the con- 
sumer may be studied at first 
hand. Here is the battleground, 
the kéy to the situation for the 
national advertiser. The retailer 
has a firm hold on his trade; he 
is well acquainted with many of 
his customers and commands 
their confidence. Whatever the 
growth of mail-order business 
may be, the retailer must, of ne- 
cessity, continue to be the most 
important link between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. The 
jobber may be eliminated in many 
lines, but never the retailer. 

A little oversight of the situa- 
tion as the retailer sees it may set 
the entire advertising plan awry. 
For example: it might be supposed 
that quarter sizes in collars was a 
big new feature; and it was, look- 
ing at it purely as a selling point 
and as a matter of better service 
to the customer. But what a bur- 
den it put on the haberdasher of 
small capital; it compelled him to 
put about twice as much money in 
collars, with very little, if any, in- 
crease in sales unless he had 
something of a monopoly of the 
quarter-size collars. It was very 
easy for the advertising man to 
go ahead enthusiastically with his 
advertising of this new feature in 
collars and overlook that he had 
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When Your Advertising 
Agent Says: 


“Vickery & Hill List 
and The engages 


American Woman” 











You may rest assured your copy is 


placed where it will come in direct 


contact with 4mzowa mail-order 
buyers. 

Each month you will be reaching 
1,250,000 buyers through the 
Vickery & Hill List—500,000 
through the American Woman. 
Write today for the free book —«The 
First Step, or Getting Started Right.” 
Every mail-order advertiser should 
have it. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St, AUGUSTA Flatiron Bldg. 
CHICAGO Maine NEW YORK 
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some tactful, persistent work to 
do with the retailer. 

The advertising manager who 
fails to read carefully the trade 
journals covering the line he is 
advertising and who fails to pump 
the traveling salesman for infor- 
mation is losing a great .opportu- 
nity to adapt the publicity cam- 
paign to the needs. 

We advertising men are prone 
to look at things from the manu- 
facturer’s pojnt of view. Not so 
very long ago there was a discus- 
sion at a retail furniture deal- 
ers’ convention on the question of 
whether or not the good-sized re- 
tailer was better off to carry 
trade-marked lines or goods that 
bore his own name. At first 
thought it seems to an advertising 
man that there is no argument 
except on one side of the ques- 
tion. But. wait. A retailer got up 
and cited an instance. For years 
he had carried a trade-marked 
baby carriage. He had the exclu- 
sive agency in his town, and he 
spent considerable money adver- 
tising that baby carriage as the 
best one on the market. For 
some reason the agency was sud- 
denly transferred to a competitor. 
Having spent several years edu- 
cating the public up to the fact 
that this trade-marked make was 
the best carriage on the market, 
the dealer faced the embarrassing 
situation of having his competitor 
handle the goods, while he had to 
get the agency for another article 
and begin the educational cam- 
paign all over again. 

A retail clothier recently put up 
to the writer a plausible argument 
in favor of the well-established 
retailer having his own brand of 
clothing. ‘His argument was, 
greater confidence on the part of 
the local public in the name and 
goods of a clothier that they were 
familiar with, better control of 
the product, and better profits. 
He readily admitted that his ar- 
gument would not hold good in 
the case of a small dealer whose 
business would receive prestige 
by being advertised as the local 
agents of a well-established brand 
of clothing; his contention was 
for the well-established _ retail 
clothier of good size. And this 





idea of the big retailer having 
his own brands was advanced se- 
riously by a leading retail repre- 
sentative at the recent Boston con- 
vention. 

The writer realizes that the pic- 
tures here drawn are observa- 
tions rather than conclusions. It 
is not easy to look into such situ- 
ations and lay down definite con- 


- clusions, but at any rate a gen- 


eral conclusion would seem to be 
obvious—that the national adver- 
tiser in laying his plans does well 
to look zealously after the wel- 
fare of the good retailer, to get 
his view-point, to shape the ad- 
vertising campaign as far as pos- 
sible in the retailer’s interests, to 
deal liberally with him, and to 
protect him. There are plenty of 
advertisers doing this, but many 
that are not doing so. 

The picking out of the retailer 
who is to have the sole local 
agency is a matter of great im- 
portance. There are many adver- 
tisers who cannot afford to give 
one retailer the exclusive local 
right., It is said that the manu- 
facturer of a famous brand of 
hosiery has regretted many times 
giving the New York agency to 
one firm and thus opening the 
way for the inroads of competitive 
brands. Consumers would be im- 
pressed by the aggressive adver- 
tising, but wouldn’t take the 
trouble to go far out of their way 
to get the particular kind of hose; 
their own dealer would have a 
“just-the-same-thing” and _ that 
would usually be bought. 

Even if a sole local agency can- 
not be granted, the manufacturer 
should have his salesman use ‘dis- 
cretion in making sales. The fol- 
lowing was overheard a_ short 
time ago in a men’s furnishing 
goods store: “Yes, but you are 
selling these raincoats to every- 
body in town, aren’t you?” 

“No,” replied the salesman, “I 
have sold to Brothers, 
but after I take your order I am 
going to get right out of town. 
We will be well represented, | 
think, with you two selling the 
line, and we want you to have the 
sale.” 

Not all advertisers could afford 
to take that stand. The Water- 
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A Letter from R. Hoe & Co. 


ble Address Grand, Sheriff, Broome and 
R. HOE & CO. “Hoe, New York” Columbia Streets. 
ane ‘ CODES USED: Office, 504-520 Grand St., 
Press, Mach ae ° 2 
ind Saw Manufacturers A. B. C. Sth Edition New York 
Lieber’s Standard, Also Borough Road, London, 
Telephone “1800 Orchard.” Western Union. S. E., England. 


New York, August 19th, 1911. 
Mr. E. A. Grosier, 
Publisher the Boston Post, 
Boston, Massachusetts: 

Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry, we take pleasure in stating 
that the Boston Post now possesses the LARGEST NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING PRESS PLANT in New England, including the 
LARGEST PRESS in the WORLD. 

We take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the successful 
completion of your new press sub-cellars and sub-sub-cellars. 

Your enterprise in excavating lofty and spacious press rooms in 
tiers of three, one beneath the other, and running therein at fast speed 
our heaviest newspaper presses, is unprecedented, as far as our infor- 
mation extends. 

Your experience is likely to prove very useful to newspapers of 
large circulation published in the busiest sections of great cities, where 
real estate values are extremely high and often prohibitive. In this 
respect, the Boston Post has rendered a signal service to newspaper 
publishers. Respectfully yours, 


Jw fle. 


President. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE COMPANY 


The Boston Post has the Largest Press Plant in 
New England, because it is REQUIRED to print 
its Growing Circulation. 

August, 1911, Averages: Daily Post, 359,506; 
Sunday Post, 290,856. 


Up-to-Date Advertisers Will Understand 
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man Pen Company, for example, 
feels obliged to distribute its 
goods rather liberally, but its 
salesmen are armed with the fol- 
lowing good argument to appease 
the retailer: 

“Merchandise that is advertised 
as extensively as ours cannot be 
confined to exclusive agencies, as 
by so doing we would restrict the 
wide distribution that it is neces- 
sary to have to make it easy for 
the public to purchase. 

“Of course, we always use the 
best discretion as to how many 
merchants there should be selling 
our line in any locality, also 
their respective locations. Through 
many years’ experience we are able 
to assure you that, up to this rea- 
sonable number of dealers selling 
the line, the more Waterman Ideal 
fountain pens are displayed, ad- 
vertised artd sold, the larger will 
become the sale, for this is a line 
that advertises itself. Every pen 
sold makes new customers and 
some of these will come to you, 
though a competitor may have 
sold the original pen. In other 
words, the sales are stimulated 
for all by the interest exerted in 
the selling of the line. You may 
be able to get the exclusive agency 
on some fountain pen, but we be- 
lieve you will find it to your ad- 
vantage to sell the pen that is 
known and consequently in de- 
mand. Experience shows that 
you could sell three or four of the 
successful kind while endeavoring 
to induce a customer to purchase 
one of the other kind for which 
you might have an_ exclusive 
agency, 

“Remember in the selling of 
fountain pens the field is a broad 
one. Every one who writes is a 
possible purchaser. By concentrat- 
ing your efforts on one line, and 
having that a complete one, you 
cannot only reduce your invest- 
ment ‘to a minimum but insure re- 
ceiving, from the manufacturer of 
that line, the very best attention 
and terms. 

“You must consider that there 
is really no severe competition in 
the selling of Waterman’s Ideal 
fountain pens, because they must 
be absolutely sold at the same 
stipulated retail price by every 


merchant who stocks them. We 
require an agreement to that ef- 
fect, which is privileged by the 
United States Patent Laws. In 
this way you are not only assured 
of your full and legitimate mar- 
gin of profit at all times, but in 
that competition in price is elimi- 
nated, we, as manufacturers, must 
maintain the highest perfection of 
quality, as that becomes the oniy 
point of competition with pens of 
other manufacture. Of course, in 
selling at the same price as other 
merchants, it is the best business 
for you to have a complete stock, 
well displayed, as buyers will nat- 
urally seek the merchant present- 
ing the best assortment. Remem- 
ber that your profit is in the pens 
you sell, not in those you buy.” 


CONVENTION AFTERMATH 


The first fall meeting of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association was held at tie 
City Club, Boston, September 7. The 
reports of over thirty chairmen of con- 
vention committees were enthusiastically 
received by the large number of mem- 
bers present. The success of the con- 
vention was due to the careful plans 
made and executed by those commit- 
tees. The report of the finance com- 
mittee was especially interesting. It 
showed that over $31,000 had been ex- 





-pended to entertain the guests of the 


P. A. and that contributions re- 
ceived were a few dollars more than 
enough to settle all bills. Messrs. T. S. 
Bell, George French, Arthur J. Crock- 
ett, I. W. Humphrey and Walter E. 
Anderton were chosen as a committee 
to nominate the officers for the coming 
year. Lieutenant-Governor  Frothing- 
ham was present and spoke of the tre- 
mendous impression made by the ad- 
vertising convention upon the people 
of Massachusetts. 


a ees 
A QUESTION 


A well-known advertising company 
of New York is sending out a circular 
letter to prospective customers, stamped 
across the top with a rubber stamp 
which says, ‘‘This is a circular letter.” 
The advertising manager sends a copy 
of it to Printers’ Inx and asks, “Is 
the ordinary circular letter a false 
pretense?”?’ He would be interested to 
know what advertising men think of 
this idea of labeling it. Perhaps, like 
other things, “‘it all depends.” 


ee 
The Chattanooga, Tenn., Jobbers and 
Wholesale Dealers Association is pre- 
paring to advertise Chattanooga as a 
jobbing center. 


Wm. F. Eastman, formerly with 
Vogue, and later with the Municipal 
Journal and Engineer, has taken charge 
of the Chicago office of Concrete. 
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ORE than $5,200,000 are spent 


in five cent pieces annually for the 
Sunday newspapers, with which on the 
first Sunday of each month, the American 
Sunday (Monthly) Magazine is distributed 


as the leading feature. 





This is an evidence of Desire, and Desire 
satisfied. 


Now, if thru the very interest of our col- 
umns, we prove ourselves to be a necessity in 
2,000,000 homes, don’t you Advertisers believe 
that if we share our columns with you at a 
reasonable price, that with the proper appeal 
from you, you can direct many more millions 
of dollars from these 2,000,000 homes, into 


your money drawers? 


More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


Issued with New York American, Boston American, Chicago Examiner, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Los Angeles Examiner. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


23 East 26th St., 511 Security Bldg., 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 
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Ethridge. 





ILLUSTRATING 





Advertising is neither a mys- 
tery nor a miracle; it is a plain 
business propositions Don’t 
plunge into it in the belief that 
it will, by its own power, pull 
itself through and yield big 
profits. Count the cost—just as 
you would if you were building 
a factory and know just how 
much you are going to spend, 
why and how you are going to 


spend it, and what the reason-: 


ably sure result will be. That is 
the safe way. An American 
visiting Paris met a friend who 
had “gone broke.” He expressed 
amazement at the situation, 
whereupon his friend explained: 
“You see, I’ve been traveling ac- 
cording to the instructions in the 
book ‘How to Tour Europe for 
$200,’ and while it’s all right as 
far as it goes, it don’t tell you 
how to get home.” 
* * 


The Ethridge Company, New 
York. 
Gentlemen: The finished 
drawing for our 1912 announce- 
ment in the Saturday Evening 





Post was received and _ has 


pleased us very much. We take 
this opportunity of expressing 
our appreciation of the effective 
treatment which your Mr. Wil- 
son has used in making this 
drawing. We feel that great 
credit is due yourselves and Mr. 
Wilson for the highly satisfac- 
tory result. 


_ (Extract of letter received 
from manufacturers of motor 


cars.) 
* * 


Have you got that fall catalog 
under way yet? Wouldn't it 
save you a good deal of time 
and worry to turn it over to a 
concern that does the whole 
thing—instead of having artists, 
engravers, writers, photogra- 
phers and printers all bothering 
you. Try it. 

* * 
The Ethridge Company. 

Gentlemen: If my letter to 
you of recent date has helped to 
inspire your art department and 
pleased you, then I believe the 
letter accomplished the purpose 
desired. It affords me great 
pleasure to do business with 
your house. Not that you are 
cheap—oh! no!. but that you are 


good—oh! yes! It is a pleasure’ 


to meet men with red blood who 
think and act with snap and 
vim. Your shop is chuck full of 
such vital elements necessary to- 
day to make our game succeed. 

(Extract from letter received 


by the Ethridge Co.) 
* * * 


___ PRINTING 
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| Shop Talk 





co ell 


ENGRAVING 





“The Philistine” isn’t what a 
printer would call a “fine” print- 
ing job, but you grab for it the 
moment it comes in. The “Billy 
Baxter” letters that immortal- 
ized Red Raven Splits were 
printed on cheap stock. If the 
“Message to Garcia” had been 
printed on hickory bark or 
strawboard or wrapping paper 
it would still have caused every- 
one who saw it to read it and 
say good, bully, great, “fine.” 

It isn’t paper or presswork or 
ink that makes a piece of print- 
ing valuable. If the message is 
important enough the messen- 
ger’s clothes are not criticized. 
A piece of printing can be fine 
without being high priced. 

* * * 


We write booklets, pamphlets, 
magazine and newspaper copy, 
dress up catalogues, edit and re- 
vise manuscripts and ‘prospec- 
tuses, make all kinds of illustra- 
tions, print anything printable, 
and do everything that counts 
for the advancement, improve- 
ment and effectiveness of the 
printed word. 

* * * 


Two eighteen-hour trains each 
way every day between New 
York and Chicago enable us to 
furnish the Middle West with 
Ethridge quality in minimum 
time. Recently we delivered at 
10 o’clock on a Tuesday morn- 
ing in Chicago eight exquisitely 








executed wash designs, done in 





great detail, the order for which 
was not given our Chicago man- 
ager until Friday noon. 





Give a snapping turtle the end 
of your walking-stick to set his 
iron jaws into and he will cling 
to it while you turn him over on 
his back and drag him home, to 
be prepared for the soup kettle. 
And yet they say persistence 
always wins! Keeping everlast- 
ingly at doing a wrong thing 
never wins. Are you going 
ahead with your advertising, 
year after year, pocketing a loss 
or a small profit, with the blind 
idea that it will all come out 
right in the end? Better call a 
consultation — and it might 
prove an excellent idea to count 
us in. 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square North 
(25 East 26th St.), New York City 


Telephone 7890 Madison Square 


mane Manager, 
’ ROWDEN KING, 
21 East Van Buren St. 
nn jer, 
RY HALE, 
406 Old’ 
PHJLADELPHIA 


fis 
outh Bldg. 


608 Chestnut St. 
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Advertising is neither a mys- 
tery nor a miracle; it is a plain 
business proposition: Don’t 
plunge into it in the belief that 
it will, by its own power, pull 
itself through and yield big 
profits. Count the cost—just as 
you would if you were building 
a factory and know just how 
much you are going to spend, 
why and how you are going to 


spend it, and what the reason-: 


ably sure result will be. That is 
the safe way. An American 
visiting Paris met a friend who 
had “gone broke.” He expressed 
amazement at the situation, 
whereupon his friend explained : 
“You see, I’ve been traveling ac- 
cording to the instructions in the 
book ‘How to Tour Europe for 
$200,’ and while it’s all right as 
far as it goes, it don’t tell you 
how to get home.” 
* x 


The Ethridge Company, New 
York. 
Gentlemen: The finished 
drawing for our 1912 announce- 
ment in the Saturday Evening 





PRINTING 
Post was received and_ has 
pleased us very much. We take 
this opportunity of- expressing 
our appreciation of the effective 
treatment which your Mr. Wil- 
son has used in making this 
drawing. We feel that great 
credit is due yourselves and Mr. 
Wilson for the highly satisfac- 
tory result. 


(Extract of letter received 
from manufacturers of motor 


cars.) 
* * 


Have you got that fall catalog 
under way yet? Wouldn’t it 
save you a good deal of time 
and worry to turn it over to a 
concern that does the whole 
thing—instead of having artists, 
engravers, writers, photogra- 
phers and printers all bothering 


you. Try it. 
* * 


The Ethridge Company. 
Gentlemen: If my letter to 
you of recent date has helped to 
inspire your art department and 
pleased you, then I believe the 
letter accomplished the purpose 
desired. It affords me great 
pleasure to do business with 
your house. Not that you are 
cheap—oh! no!. but that you are 
good—oh! yes! It is a pleasure 
to meet men with red blood who 
think and act with snap and 
vim. Your shop is chuck full of 
such vital elements necessary to- 
day to make our game succeed. 
(Extract from letter received 





by the Ethridge Co.) 
* * * 
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“The Philistine” isn’t what a 
printer would call a “fine” print- 
ing job, but you grab for it the 
moment it comes in. The “Billy 
Baxter” letters that immortal- 
ized Red Raven Splits were 
printed on cheap stock. If the 
“Message to Garcia” had been 
printed on hickory bark or 
strawboard or wrapping paper 
it would still have caused every- 
one who saw it to read it and 
say good, bully, great, “fine.” 

It isn’t paper or presswork or 
ink that makes a piece of print- 
ing valuable. If the message is 
important enough the messen- 
ger’s clothes are not criticized. 
A piece of printing can be fine 
without being high priced. 

* * * 


We write booklets, pamphlets, 
magazine and newspaper copy, 
dress up catalogues, edit and re- 
vise manuscripts and prospec- 
tuses, make all kinds of illustra- 
tions, print anything printable, 
and do everything that counts 
for the advancement, improve- 
ment and effectiveness of the 
printed word. 

* * Kk 


Two eighteen-hour trains each 
way every day between New 
York and Chicago enable us to 
furnish the Middle West with 
Ethridge quality in minimum 
time. Recently we delivered at 
10 o'clock on a Tuesday morn- 
ing in Chicago eight exquisitely 
executed wash designs, done in 








great detail, the order for which 
was not given our Chicago man- 
ager until Friday noon. 





Give a snapping turtle the end 
of your walking-stick to set his 
iron jaws into and he will cling 
to it while you turn him over on 
his back and drag him home, to 
be prepared for the soup kettle. 
And yet they say persistence 
always wins! Keeping everlast- 
ingly at doing a wrong thing 
never wins. Are you going 
ahead with your advertising, 
year after year, pocketing a loss 
or a small profit, with the blind 
idea that it will all come out 
right in the end? Better call a 
consultation — and it might 
prove an excellent idea to count 
us in. 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square North 
(25 East 26th St.), New York City 


Telephone 7890 Madison Square 


a ver r, 
A. ROWDEN KING, 
21 East Van Buren St. 
BOSTON Manager, 
HENRY HALE, 
406 Old’ 
PHJLADELPHIA 
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outh Bldg. 
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The Breeder’s Gazette 


THE QUALITY FARM PAPER 


The producing capacity per thousand of circulation on 
any given line of advertising is all that interests the general 
agent or advertiser. How many inquiries per thousand of 
circulation bought, or how many sales through the local 
dealer, can be produced per thousand of circulation, is the 
vital question. Everything else is a side issue so far as 
buying space is concerned. 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE is recognized to-day as 
the leading journal in its field. It is subscribed for by the 
best class of people living on their own farms in the richest 
agricultural districts of the Central West. 


You will find in its advertising columns announcements 
which appeal to every member of the farmer’s family, thus 
proving that it is a welcome visitor every week in the homes 
of its 80,000 subscribers. 


It maintains the highest subscription price of any farm 
paper published and also secures the highest rate per line 
per thousand of circulation for its advertising space. The 


fact that it is able to secure the highest price both for sub- ° 


scriptions and advertising and to show a steadily increasing 
volume of business in each department every year, is the best 
evidence that can be offered to any prospective advertiser of 
its merit as the quality farm paper. 

Average circulation, thirty-four weeks, ending August 
23, 90,108. 

Detailed circulation statement furnished on request. 
Send for our book “The Bas‘s of Prosperity.” It is interest- 


ing reading and well worthy of the attention of any dis- 
criminating advertiser. 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GrorcE W. Hersert. Incorporated, Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Incorporated, 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
lirst National Bank Bldg., 41 Park Row, 


Chicago, Il. New York C'ty. 
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HOW SHIRT-WAISTS MIGHT 
BE ADVERTISED 





A TREMENDOUS MARKET THAT HAS 
HARDLY BEEN SCRATCHED INTO 
BY ADVERTISING MANUFACTURERS 
—CAMPAIGN COULD BEGIN IN 
CERTAIN CITIES IN THE NEWSPA- 
PERS, AND SPREAD AS OCCASION 
REQUIRED 





By J. George Frederick. 


America is overwhelmingly a 
“ shirt - waist” country — every 
woman and every clothing maker 
knows that. 

But where are the nationally 
known trade-marked waists? They 
don’t exist—yet. 

There is not a solitary valid 
reason for such a condition when 
you view the situation construc- 
tively. All the reasons that ex- 
plain the absence of a nationally 
known  shirt- waist sound like 
John Wanamaker’s explanation of 
the absence of a parcels post. 

The industry has drifted with 
the tide. Rather’than cope with 
the powerful department stores 
and allied buying syndicates 
(who are main “reasons” for the 
absence of trade-marked waists) 
makers have worked: in purely 
customary channels. 

The market for waists is as 
sure as the market for shoes. It 
is a perfectly established staple— 
a sister to the man’s shirt which 
is plentifully trade-marked and 
has several nationally known 
brands. 


There are six million business 


women in the country, and practi- 
cally every one of them is a lib- 
eral user of shirt-waists. Indeed 
it has been called the business 
girl’s chief blessing and comfort. 

And every other woman wears 
waists of many kinds—it is a 
standardized general article of ap- 
parel. Although there are now 
nationally known brands of wom- 
en’s tailored suits and costumes 
on a par with men’s suits, and al- 
though even petticoats are brand- 
ed and nationally known—the 
waist has never reached this 
point. 

Yet the waist is more easily 
handled, more readily fitted and 


in general a more desirable com- 
modity to trade-mark and adver- 
tise than any other textile article 
of women’s apparel. Women have 
more vanity about the waists they 
wear, and are more extravagant, 
perhaps, on this item than almost 


any other, They lean heavily 
upon a waist to keep them 
“dressy.” 


Waists are even gift articles of 
wide acceptance and practice—a 
considerable item in merchandis- 
ing possibilities. Some women 
are so addicted to the shirt-waist 
habit that they seldom appear 
without one. 

It is true that the vogue of 
“Empire” one-piece gowns and 
other styles have weaned away 
many women from shirt-waists, 
but they come back to them un- 
erringly. 

There exist plenty of trade- 
marked  shirt-waists. There is 
even considerable sectional distri- 
bution for a number of trade- 
marked brands, and actually na- 
tional distribution for a number 
of private brands. A Milwaukee 
maker has distribution for his 
brand in five hundred Middle 
Western stores; while some New 
York brands have good distribu- 
tion in the East. The “Forsythe” 
waist has mail-order and partial 
distribution. 

But for the most part, the re- 
tailers “hog” all the good profits 
in waist-selling, getting them fre- 
quently at sweatshop prices from 
small makers in the loft buildings 
of New York who live almost 
from hand to mouth. Swarms of 


_ retail buyers come to New York, 


and through shrewd syndicate op- 
erations “entire stocks” are con- 
stantly being bought out at “sac- 
rifice prices.” 

As a consequence there is a 
host of shirt-waist manufacturers 
who have all the many business 
risks of manufacturing and pay- 
rolis to meet, who barely make an 
ordinarily comfortable living. A 
syndicate will buy for $15.00 a 
dozen a job lot of waists that are 
commonly sold at retail at $4.00 
each, and then, by the vicious 
comparative price method, make 
a great ado about them in all the 
syndicate stores as “$5.00 and 
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$6.00 waists cut down to $3.79.” 
This method of selling has 
never helped the shirt-waist mar- 
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with a live corps of salesmen, 
The exclusive agency plan will 
quickly come up, and a careful 





























ket onward. 


for the making of 
fat profits in order 
to make up on the 
losses they stand in 
cutting nationally 
known and advertised 
goods of various 
kinds to entice peo- 
ple into the store. In 
other words, the re- 
puted brands whose 
prices they cut are 
the bait, and such a 
thing as a nondescript 
waist is their pre- 
cious hook with which 
they hope to even 
things up. They don’t 
want to lose it,—just 
as the grocer is loth 
to lose bulk coffee 
and tea as balances 
for his “cuts” on 
nationally advertised 
goods. 

The self-respecting 
progressive waist 
manufacturers should 
set out to develop a 
national brand and 
make it known to 
consumers; either on 
their own individual 
initiative, or else by 
a merger with 
strength and backing. 
There are too many 
small and poor man- 
ufacturers of waists. 


Many retailers are disposed to 
resent the idea of a trade-marked 
waist, because waists are one of 
the few lines they like to reserve 


Even the East Side tenements 


policy in respect to it will be nec- 
essary from the start. A plan of 
action might, with good success, 
be a “Coronation waist week,” 
for which special occasion the 


You Must Come In and See 
the Lovely Waists 


—marked with our name, because we are proud of 
them and will stand up for them. 

At whichever one of the stores named below most 
convenient to you, you can this week see an almost 
dazzling array of waists—a private collection of those 
worn at the recent Coronation in England—also a 
ful! line of our trade-marked, warranted waists, shown 
on New York models especially brought here. This 
week is 


Coronation Waist Week 


—everything is here at a standard, full-value price, 
from an ordinary percale or madras shirtwaist (boxed) 
at $1.50, to the finest of lingerie blouses with yokes 
of French, real Madeira or Swiss embroidery in the 
most original and artistic patterns conceivable. Lawns, 
Betistes, plain and fancy Marquisettes, etc. Come 
in, if only to get ideas! 

A Coronation Waist—name on label sewed on waist- 
band—is always, wherever or whenever you buy, the 
best ‘“‘bargain”—because it is artistic, conscientious 
work on good materials, priced fairly and truly. 

Every woman who leaves her name and address 
and waist size will be given this week a set of posters 
drawn by Harrison Fisher of “The American Shirt- 
waist Girl.” 


The Coronation Waist Company 
New York Paris 


AN IMAGINARY CAMPAIGN FOR WAISTS IN NEWSPAPERS— 
AD TO BE COMPLETED WITH NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OF LOCAL DEALERS HANDLING THE LINE 


Chemnitz 


maker would agree to furnish 


swarm with them. They are not 
“manufacturers”—they are work- 
men slaving for cut-price stores. 

Instead of selling to buying 
syndicates, and direct to big 
stores or purely local trade, a live 
maker of waists should put a 
good, protectable mark on the 
waistband of every waist he 
makes, and start out after na- 
tional distribution on the modern 
plan—territorial newspaper cam- 
paigning in active co-operation 












window displays and pay for ten 
dollars’ worth of advertising in 
newspapers for every twenty-five 
that the retailer spends in stock- 
ing up. A booklet entitled “Cor- 
rect Dress for Women for Every 
Occasion” might be issued, im- 
printed with the dealer’s name, in 
which the shirt-waist was given 
plenty of representation. 

A valuable part of the entire 
propaganda might be a series of 
drawings by an artist of popular 
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touch, entitled “The American 
Shirt-waist Girl.” These draw- 
ings would quickly be worth their 
cost by using them in different 
reproductions—in black-and-white 
in newspaper ads; in colors on 
street-car cards, as well as on 
window and store cards, and re- 
prints on special paper for distri- 
bution and framing; also for use 
in booklets, dealer folders, cut- 
outs, etc. 

The local newspaper ads during 
“Coronation Waist Week” might 
invite the public to get reprints 
of the posters at the local deal- 
er’s, and high-school girls might 
be invited to write essays for a 
prize describing a special exhi- 
bition of exceptionally beautiful 
models (which latter could be 
moved from city to city), or else 
on the subject of the “Evolution 
of Woman’s Dress.” 

The main strategic thing is to 
give plenty of reasons to dealers 
for stocking the goods, since that 
will be the resistance point. The 
public itself will respond ideally 
to a nationally known, trade- 
marked waist. It is tired of the 
cheap goods masquerading as 
high-grade and going to pieces in 
the laundry. A standard price 
will make most women feel re- 
lieved, and the general mass will 
not be long in quitting the delu- 


sive “bargain” waists, when a 
really good article at a fair price 
is put up. 


The campaign should go into 
territory carefully selected, and 
move through only such cities as 
offer good conditions. A mail 
campaign to dealers in the small- 
er cities with an offer to adver- 
tise, if a certain-sized initial or- 
der is placed, will work well, 
when timed and located to follow 
the campaigns going on in the 


bigger cities. 


pee Sy een 
WM. R. FAIRFIELD WITH 
WALTON AGENCY 


Wm. R. Fairfield, one of the best 
known men in the advertising world, 
has entered the agency field and is now 
associated with the Walton Advertising 
Agency and Printing Company, Boston. 
Mr. Fairfield was formerly one of 
Hearst’s managers, advertising manager 
of the Munsey publications and pub- 
red of the Philadelphia Evening 
imes. 








Twenty- fifth 
Birthday 


The Ladies’ World was 
founded twenty-five years 
ago, and we are going to 
make 


December a 


Jubilee Number 


This will be a big event 
for the advertiser, as a 
clean one hundred thou- 
sand copies will be issued 
on a plus over and above 


the regular guarantee of 
600,000 copies. 


700,000 Copies 


will be the issue for this 
great Jubilee Number 
(December) and _ the 
quality will equal the 
quantity. 

Get in early. 

Forms close October 5th. 


LADIES WORLD 


New York 
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N. S. M. A. GIFTS TO OFFICERS 





At the close of the recent convention 
of the National Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of America, in Cincinnati, a 
dinner was held at Chester Park. 7. j. 
Gibson, of the Philadelphia division, 
after referring in highly complimentary 
terms to the excellent work of Presi- 
dent Howlett in conducting the admin- 
istration of the association, presented 
as a token of the esteem and apprecia- 
tion from the various divisions of the 
national association an elaborate opal 
and diamond scarfpin. 

A. L. Hall, of the San Francisco 
division, voiced the appreciation of the 
various divisions of the national asso- 
ciation for the services rendered by 
National Secretary J. C. Van Doorn, 
presenting him with a Verithin gold 
watch with fob. 
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INCORPORATIONS 

The Glen Buck Company, of Chica- 
go, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000; to do a general adver- 
tising; incorporators, Glen Buck, Fran- 
cis Johnson and M. D. Fisberry. 

The Roy D. Buckley Company has 
been incorporated at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to do a general advertising business. 
The incorporators are: R. D. Buckley, 
D. R. Murray and H. A. Fenton. 


2 
NEW AD CLUB 


“The Ad Men’s Club, of Lynchburg, 
Va.,”’ was formed September 11. Sec- 
retary Mayfield, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presided. R. Winston Her- 
vey, who has been active in promoting 
the plan for an organization, was elect- 
ed president. John Victor was elected 
vice-president, and E. H. Mayfield, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The club voted to af- 
filiate with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. 

—_—+o>——__—_ 


A SIXTY-YEAR STANDARD 


The New York Times of September 
18 issued a section celebrating its six- 
tieth anniversary. An interesting fea- 
ture of that section is the fact that the 
only advertisements are those of houses 


RECENT 





which themselves have been in exis- 
tence sixty years or more. 
ne 


PROCTER & COLLIER AGENCY 
OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


The agency of Procter & Collier, 
which has been operating in Cincinnati 
since 1882, has just opened at New 
York a branch at 16 East Thirty-third 
street. Allen Collier is president of 
the firm. 





4 e+ -- 

Public playgrounds and advert'sing 
were discussed before tke St. Joseph, 
Mo., Ad Club September 6 by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, editor of 
the National Magazine, and x, 
Creed, of Orange, N. J., manufacturer 
of elastic goods. 








UPHOLDS BIG SPACES 





R. R. Shuman, advertising man of 
Chicago, and Henry S. Bunting, editor 
of the Novelty News, of Chicago, were 
speakers at a monthly meeting and din- 
ner of the Ad-Sell league at South 
Bend, September 8th. The league meet- 
ing was the first of the season, sessions 
having been dispensed with during the 
summer months. 

The value of trade paper advertising 
and the use of large space were touched 
on by Mr. Shuman. He recited several 


instances where advertising campaigns 
had been failures because too many 
mediums were used, but had been 


turned into successful ones by limiting 
the number of papers and increasing 
the space used. 

“An advertiser I know,” said Mr. 
Shuman, “spread 600 posters in Chi- 
cago but he used big spaces. He soon 
had the public talking, as it was under 
the impression that he was using space 
on thousands of boards. This same 
rule applies to the advertiser in the 
newspapers. By using large space he 
will rivet the attention of the purchaser 
and his advertising will be effective. 

“The idea of competition is old,” he 
said. ‘‘The merchant or. manufacturer 
should not bother with his competitor, 
but should go direct to the consumer. 
{ff his idea is worth anything h‘s com- 
petitor knows all about it before he 
places it on the market. If the com- 
petitor doesn’t know about it, he isn’t 
worth fooling with. The merchant 
should remember that while he has ten 
competitors to deal with he has 10,000 
people waiting to purchase his goods.” 

Henry S. Bunting spoke on the re- 
lation of novelties as supplementary to 
an advertising programme. He said 
that while advertising appealed to the 
reason, the novelty appealed to the 
heart and could be used to increase the 
value of newspaper advertising. 

————+o-—____ 


THE EVER-READY REMINDER 





Tue Wetcn Grape Juice Co. 

WestFiELp, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1911. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ Ink: 

While reading the August 31 issue 
of Printers’ Ink, which, by the way, 
is about the most valuable issue that I 
have ever read on account of the first 
two articles, I noticed Mr. Clarence 
Dankmeyer’s contribution inspired by 
the phrase ‘‘Whenever you see an ar- 
row think of Coca-Cola. 

This brought to mind a street-car card 
which I saw in Detroit a few days ago, 
a card of the Goebel Brewing Com- 
pany, which read something like this: 

‘Whenever you see a ’phone think 
of 669 and telephone for a case of 
Goebel Beer to be sent to your home.” 

Evidently the Goebel people expect 
their customers to ‘‘get the habit.” 

Epcar T. WELCH. 
———__~+or——_—_—_ 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock estimates 
a saving to the Government of $2,000,- 
000 annually through newly initiated 
reform of having periodicals carried by 
fast freight. 
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Coca-Cola is Convinced 
Our Farm Papers Pay 


"__We have had a number of opportunities to judge 
"the pulling power of the agricultural press, because 
"we have inserted from time to time, Coca-Cola copy 
"courting a reply, and these replies have come in 
"in such goodly numbers that we are firm in the conviction 
"that your readers pay attention to our copy, and we 
"believe that if they read what we say, some of them 
"will buy what our client offers. You will get your 
"share of next year’s business—which will be larger. 
"Y ours very truly, 
"D'Arcy Advertising Co., 
"Signed) W.-C. D'Arcy." 


Mind you, it was mainly publicity copy—yet it brought replies. 
Write for names and testimonials of other general advertisers 
who have proved the selling power of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


the acknowledged leaders of the weekly farm press. Many 
advertisers, selling through dealers, have traced sales, made by 
increased demand from their couniry dealers, through their adver- 
tising in these publications. That’s why we carry the largest 
general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. They know, by 
experience, that the 425,000 live farmers and their families— who 
make up the subscription list of the ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 
—are making and spending money, buying "advertised goods" 
from their dealers, a3 well as direct by mail. 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise four sectional farm papers— 
carefully edited for the localities where they circulate— with the added advantage of being 
national. Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest ; Orange Judd Farmer, the Cen- 
tral West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New England 
Homestead, the New England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There 
is purchasing power in this circulation. Address nearest office for sample copies. 


Orange Judd Company 





Western Offices: Headquarters : Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 315 FOURTH AVE. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. NEW YORK Springfield, Mass. 
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THE N. C. R. ADVERTISING 
METHODS 





THE RETURN CARD IN SOME FORM 
HAS BEEN USED STEADILY FOR 
TWENTY YEARS—INCREASING IN- 
TEREST BY TALKING SOME ABOUT 
THE PROSPECT’S BUSINESS—STICK- 
ING TO OLD METHODS THAT 
WORKED 


By E. D. Gibbs, 
For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Co. 

Nearly every piece of printed 
matter that the National Cash 
Register Company issues contains 
a return card. This applies to 
booklets as well as circulars and 
journals. The booklets have re- 
turn cards pasted or stitched in 
them so that.they will not fall out. 
These return cards usually say, “I 
am interested in learning more 
about a cash register suitable for 
this business. Please send fur- 
ther particulars. It is under- 
stood that I am under no obliga- 
tion to purchase.” ‘This reading 
matter varies a little, but in the 
main, it is correct. 

Now, what the company wants 
and always has wanted is to get a 
man to write back. That’s what 
we all expect when we inclose re- 
turn cards. To make it easy for 
a man to do this they have tried 
many plans. 

The plan of offering a one-cent 
stamp on each card was tried. 
Too expensive—impossible to 
continue that when an edition 
ran up to one million, as it often 
did. 

They tried an addressed envel- 
ope with a part of the journal ar- 
ranged as a coupon. But the ad- 
dressed envelope didn’t make 
much of it, and that, too, was 
abandoned. 

Years ago I myself tried the 
plan of telling the merchant to 
put a two-cent stamp on the card, 
figuring that very few storekeep- 
ers would have one-cent stamps 
on hand, whereas practically all 
storekeepers carried a few two- 
cent stamps. This actually almost 
doubled the returns at that time, 
but the plan was discontinued. 
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Finally the plain, simple card 
with a place for the stamp was 
used in all printed matter, and 
that is the form in which it is 
employed to-day. 

I am not going to explain the 
method of filing and caring for 
these return cards—that is a de- 
tail which is unimportant. But I 
want to emphasize the value 
placed upon these cards by N. C. 
R. agents. 

Any business man knows that a 
request to call equals any number 
of solicitations. It gets a man 
past the private door. It is a let- 
ter of introduction from a pros- 
pect to himself. 

The N. C. R. man realizes this 
and is overjoyed when a merchant 
asks to see him or hear from him 
per the little return card which 
Uncle Sam has delivered. He 
knows that the merchant who 
sends the card must be interested, 
otherwise he would not have sent 
it. It is not like a request for a 
catalogue or some other piece of 
printed matter. It says he wants 
“further information.” So you 
see how valuable such a card is 
to the N. C. R. representative. 
“How many return cards?” is a 
auestion frequently heard at the 
Dayton plant. 

I have before me a copy of 
one of the first “Hustlers” issued 
by the company, also a copy of 
one of the latest journals. The 
first bears date of June, 1891; the 
latter is dated September 2, I9QrI. 
Just twenty years’ difference. Yet 
in one part of this latest issue ap- 
pears a department that was a 
part of the first issue, and which 
has been featured by the N. C. R. 
Company from the very first —a 
Clerk’s Corner. This Clerk’s Cor- 
ner is one of the things that made 
the original “Hustler” of such 
great pulling power. In 1890 
there was not much attention paid 
to educating clerks in how to 
wait on customers, so as to secure 
and retain their patronage. Pub- 
lishers did not go in for that sort 
of thing. But the N. C. R. did. 
They have kept it up for twenty 
years and more. 

Here is what they published on 
September 2, 1911: 


Copyright, 1911, by the Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
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What One Advertisement in “The South's 
Greatest Newspaper” Brought About 








Cc. L. WALKER, President, Cc. P. SHUMATE, Secretary. 
o 
The Commercial Club 
PER CENT satiplinggionimins 25,000 POPULATION 
"5 ce ij 
AIN IN POPULATION BY 1912” 
7 SINCE 1900 HICKMAN, KENTUCKY OUR SLOGAN 
“Fastest Growing City South of the Ohio River’ 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL, Sept. 4th, 1911. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
Gentlemen :-— 


We believe in giving credit where credit is due and in placing flowers in the 
hands of the living, rather than on the bier of the dead. 

On Sunday, April 2nd, there appeared in The Commercial Appeal a two-page 
article announcing the many advantages and resources of Hickman, Ky. This 
was five months ago and hardly a day has passed since the publishing of that 
article in The Commercial Appeal that we have not heard from it, either by mail 
or from personal visits to Hickman. 

Through its influence we have located a large hoop factory on the east side 
of the city, the owners coming from Arkansas. They will employ forty to fifty men. 

The Kentucky Farmers’ Tobacco Co., with a capital of $250,000.00, and one 
of the largest independent tobacco factories in the United States, has also been 
attracted to Hickman and will soon have their buildings erected in East Hickman. 
This means another large force of men. 

The Kentucky Southwestern Electric Railway, Light and Power Co., about 
four weeks ago sent its representatives here to begin its investigation of the con- 
ditions in this section first. Since their report a $500,000.00 corporation has been 
chartered, from Indianapolis, Ind., to build an inter-urban line from Hickman to 
Henderson, Ky. The promoters were first attracted to Hickman, so they informed 
us, by The Commercial Appeal article. 

One merchant from Central Kentucky and two from West Tennessee, after 
reading that article, came here to investigate and were not a day in deciding to 
move to Hickman. Three other mercantile concerns have also been attracted here 
by the same reason and were forced to abandon the move for the present for the 
lack of available business houses and homes until more can be built 

Two large wood-working plants, a machine shop and foundry, a vitrified brick 
factory, a straw-board factory, a flouring mill, an: oil mill, a shoe factory and an 
overall factory have all had representatives here in the past few weeks, investi- 
gating Hickman as a location for their plants, and we have had most favorable 
reports from them all. 

Six out of these nine informed us that The Commercial Appeal was responsible 
for their interest in Hickman. 

Investors from no less than seven Southetn states and three Northern s‘ates 
have come here in direct response to that article and invested in lots in the beauti- 
ful Industrial League Addition. 

It would be impossible to estimate the wonderful benefits this city and com- 
munity have realized from your article in the way of enhancement in value of real 
estate of all kinds and the industrial development of Hickman, Ky., and these 
benefits are lasting. 

It will no doubt be gratifying to you to know the feeling of appreciation our 
people hold for The Commercial Appeal for this write-up. 

We consider that it has no superior and few equals in the journalistic field. 

Fishing and hunting season on the famous Reelfoot Lake will open very soon 
and you know the class of sport that furnishes, and now, as a very feeble evidence 
of our appreciation of The Commercial Appeal and the great benefactor it has 
been to our little city, we want to extend to every member of its staff a most 
cordial standing invitation to visit us as our personal guest and enjoy a season of 
real sport. Our latch string is on the outside. 

Sincerely yours, C. P. SHUMATE, Sec’ty. 








THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Building, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
Chemical Building, St. Louis 
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CLERK’S CORNER 

Be polite to everybody. It pays. 

Be sure that the children customers 
are treated with consideration and 
given as good attention as the older 
customers, 

Always see that stock is displayed 
in the most attractive way. A piece of 
goods well displayed is a great help in 
the sale of it. 

See that the walks in front of the 
store are kept clear and clean. A 
littered-up sidewalk is a bad adver- 
tisement for the store. 

Keep your eye open for good window 
suggestions. A pleasing window dis- 
play catches the eye and often brings 
a good customer. 

Don’t wait for the customer to come 
to you. Advance to meet him. 

Every customer you wait upon is an 
opportunity for you to make good in 
your employer’s estimation. 


Then they had a “Hints to 
Storekeepers’” col- 
umn, giving practical 
ideas on how to oper- 
ate a store. Another 
feature was the “Win- 
dow Display Depart- 
ment.” Also very valu- 
able and greatly appre- 
ciated. Why, we used 
to get about as many 
letters thanking us for 
the useful hints in |- 
those departments as ¢ 
we did about cash reg- 
isters. The president's 
idea of the Clerk’s 
Corner was to train 
the clerks in meth- 
ods of order, to show 
them how to advance. 
to teach them business system, then 
you see when the clerks went into 
business for themselves they saw 
the necessity for using cash regis- 
ters because by that tithe they had 
acquired systematic ideas of op- 
erating a store, and this informa- 
tion came from the departments 
in the “Hustler.” It seemed like a 
little thing to do, but the publica- 
tion of those articles month after 
month, year after year did as 
much to help the N. C. R. busi- 
ness as the best and strongest ad- 
vertisements they ever published. 

So that is why you will find 
these same departments in the N. 
C. R. advertising of the present 
day. 

Sometimes we advertising men, 
in our constant rush for the new, 
are forgetful of the old. We 
often look with disdain upon the 
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old standbys—the old arguments, 
the old methods. Mr. T. J. Wat- 
son, the present efficient sales 
manager of the N. C. R. Com- 
pany, thought of this the other 
day when he spoke to a conven- 
tion of District Managers as fol- 
lows: 

“We have a lot of these oid- 
time arguments. These old argu- 
ments are what built these build- 
ings around here. We want to 
keep right on using them. The 
proposition of increasing the etti- 
ciency of the selling force re- 
solves itself down to holding con- 
ventions and taking these things 
up; reviving old arguments.” 

At the same meeting Mr. Cool, 





FOR BIGGER SALES—‘BETTER USE OF COM- 
PANY’S ADVERTISING” 


district manager, brought out the 
point that one of the greatest 
mistakes the average salesman 
makes is his failure to analyze. 
He said, “They make a statement 
but do not analyze it at all. They 
use hackneyed phrases, such as, 
“it will save you money.’ They 
think that the other fellow knows 
all that they are thinking of when 
they say it. They don’t show him 
how it will save him money in 
any way.” 

Mr. Watson then said: ‘’That 
is exactly what Mr. Patterson has 
been trying to teach us for years; 
just that one thing. The value of 
analyzing and explaining what 
was meant when a statement is 
made.” 

Mr. Watson explained in de- 
tail what a great interest Mr. Pat- 
terson had taken in the advertis- 
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ing up to the time he left for Eu- 
rope, and suggested to the dis- 
trict managers that they impress 
upon their sales agents that the 
advertising the company is send- 
ing out at the present time is the 
result of more work and harder 
work on the part of the president 
than any advertising that has been 
done in years. 

It has always been the custom 
of the company to train the sales- 
men to make effective use of all 
adveftising material issued. This 
seems to be a new idea with many 
other concerns as no later than 
last spring I attended a big meet- 
ing of sales managers where the 
chief topic for discussion was 
“How can we teach salesmen to 
understand and make better use 
of the advertising issued by the 
company we represent?” 

ihe N. C. R Company has al- 
ways been strong on this. It was 
one of the chief subjects of the 
District Managers’ Convention, as 
witness this item clipped from a 
recent publication: 

A discussion of the N. C. R. Weekly 


followed, and a report was submitted 
to the district manager, showing what 
agents had taken advantage of the dif- 
ferent issues of the Weekly and had 
them mailed to their ‘Hustler’ list. 
The fact that not enough sales agents 
take advantage of the opportunity to in- 
crease their sales offered by the com- 
pany’s advertising was apparent to 
every district manager after seeing this 
report, and it was agreed that the sales 
agents be impressed with the importance 
of co-operating with the company in a 
closer way as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. 

It isn’t fair to the other agents who 
are getting good business regularly each 
month to have a few sales agents who 
do not work properly hold down the 
entire district. The basis on which an 
agent is judged is the Hundred Point 
Club standard. The company is doing 
all in its power to train sales agents 
along the right line, to educate new 
men properly in the business and give 
every assistance to the men in the field. 
In return they have a right to expect 
an agent to produce the proper amount 
of business from his territory. ‘We 
are not going to listen to talk about ter- 
ritories being poor. Wherever mer- 
chants are, cash registers can be sold,” 
said Mr. Watson. The matter of sales- 
men is of vital importance, and more 
attention must be paid in future to the 
kind of men who are secured for the 
selling organization. 

After a new man is educated and ap- 
pointed as assistant to a sales agent, 
that sales agent must watch him and 
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help him ‘in every way to know this 
business properly. Many of the sales 
agents have not been giving this matter 
the attention it demands. “It costs 
the National Cash Register Company 
$500 to put a man through the Agents’ 
Training Class, and we insist that the 
sales agents treat us fairly in the mat- 
ter,” said Sales Manager Watson. 

Arrangements are now under 
way to print this N. C. R, journal 
in colors, a huge multi-color press 
having been contracted for. This 
shows what the N. C, R. Company 
thinks of its journal for store- 
keepers. The lesson that other 
manufacturers operating along 
similar lines can learn from this 
experience of the N. C. R. Com- 
pany is that: 

It pays to go direct to the pros- 
pect. 

It pays to do this persistently 
and at fairly frequent intervals. 

It pavs to“inclose a return card 
to make it easy for the prospect 
to get in touch with you. 

It pays to sometimes talk about 
his business, and not always about 
your own. This is shown by the 
success of the Clerks’ and Store- 
keepers’ Departments. 

An important journal of far- 
reaching influence was one that, 
because of the growth of the busi- 
ness, has been discontinued. It 
was called The N. C. R. and 
was formerly the size of a fools- 
cap sheet, but quickly copied 
Printers’ INK and acknowledged 
its indebtedness to that journal by 
designating itself as “one of 
PRINTERS’ INK’s_ babies.” It 
adopted the size and_ general 
make up of the Little Schoolmas- 
ter and many times had a good 
word to say for its parent. This 
journal contained factory news, 
health notes, speeches by distin- 
guished visitors, welfare items, 
foreign items, reports of trips 
made by officers and employees, 
articles of physical culture, club 
notices, reports of educational 
work done by the company, per- 
sonal items about employees and 
agents, all fully illustrated. Illus- 
trations always have played a 
large part in every kind of ad- 
vertising done by the N. C. R. 

This journal, The N. C. R., was 
so popular that it had a large cir- 
culation. beyond the immediate 
employees of the company? Mr. 
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Patterson sent-it to every United 
States consulate in the world, and 
hundreds of large manufacturing 
concerns received it regularly. 
But, alas, when it finally grew 
tco hard to manage, the publica- 
tion ceased, and now it is only a 
memory—but a mighty pleasant 


one. 
(To be continued) 


—_—_———+-o— 


A BELIEVER IN PUBLICITY 


President Richards, of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, is quoted 
in the Boston Sunday Globe: “When 
I was in the tobacco trade, President 
Duke, of American Tobacco, said he 
would hang my hide on the fence; the 
next year we paid a 60 per cent divi- 
dend. The trust bought us out and 
offered me a yearly bonus to stay out 
of the business. When I went into the 
trolley business in Boston suburbs, ex- 
perienced men said I couldn’t raise the 
fare, aS was imperative; but I ac- 
quainted the people in forty places 
with all the facts, showing the fare 
would have to be made six cents to 
prevent bankruptcy, and when they 
understood they made no_ objection. 
There is no reason why a traction or 
light company should not be as much 
trusted as a dry goods store; both are 
marketing merchandise. In the gas 
company we began to do all things re- 
quired, and more, and publicly invited 
complaints—to prove good faith and 
please our patrons. Complaints have 
almost ceased. Improvements to Oc- 
tober 1 last cost us $3,376,366, and gas 
sales increased sixty-four per cent, now 
saving the public $800,000 a year; we 
have increased dividends two per cent 
and cut the price twenty cents, and 
have 700 of our 890 employees as 
profit-sharing stockholders. We no 
longer employ. lobbyists. The public is 
willing that public service corporations 
receive a reasonable return when it 
understands the facts. I am an advo- 
cate of publicity, and am glad to give 
any information the public desires about 
corporations with which I am _ con- 
nected.” 


—_—_+0+—____ 
A NEW HOUSE ORGAN 


The Fortnightly is the name of a new 
house organ issued by Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, Chicago. It is edited 
by B. H. Blocksom, the advertising 
manager. One of the features is a 
statement that every employee is al- 
lowed to contribute anything he chooses, 
and if he has anything to give, it will 
be printed. It is designed to be a 
medium of exchange of ideas between 
the scattered portions of the business. 


HAVERHILL PLANNING AD CLUB 


Robert E. ,Kelley, of the firm of 
Kelley & St. Onge, Haverhill, Mass., 
is promoting the formation of a local 
advertising club, which is to be affili- 
ated with the national association. 
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Proved 


Performance 


Only farm owners will buy Silos, Water and Lighting 
Plants, Paint and Trees; only big farmers will buy expensive 
Haying Machinery, Stationary Gasoline Engines and Traction 
Engines; only good farmers will buy high-priced, pure-bred 
Live Stock; only rich farmers will buy Land at $100.00 to 
$150.00 per acre, and Automobiles costing $1500.00 to $2500.00. 


This space is too small to tell all that Kansas farmers are 
buying, but it is big enough to say that on the lines above 
noted, as well as on others, 


Kansas Farmer 


is the best paying medium in Kansas 





It is the QUALITY farm paper of the state. 


Anyone can say for his paper, “best” this, that and the 
other. But when it comes to proof—that’s another story. 


While we are saying “best,’ we expect to be called on for 
the proof to make good the statement. 
We have it—ask us. 


On the lines we mention above, as well as on others, Kansas 
farmer leads all other Kansas farm papers carrying the same 
business, at the same time, as much as five to one, irrespective 
of rate or circulation. 


At 25c¢ an agate line; $150.00 per page (784 lines), based 
on over 52,000 circulation per week, proven value (over 46,000 
it Kansas alone), Kansas Farmer is the leader in its territory. 


Either of the undersigned will answer questions and furnish 


proof. 
Topeka, Kansas 
GEO. W. HERBERT, Ine. WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
600 First National Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association 
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When a newspaper can 
build up a great circulation 
and go on gaining year after 
vear simply on its merits as 
a newspaper without the use 
of premium schemes, popu- 
larity contests, etc., it proves 
that the paper has merit. It 
is wanted for its news. 


The Syracuse 
Post Standard 


does not use schemes to get 
its circulation. Its growth 
has been steady, healthy and 
consistent. It has regularly 
gained about 3,000 copies 
per year for several years 
past, and it is keeping stead- 
ily at it. During August the 
figures show 


44,844 Net Paid Daily 


This sort of circulation 
brings results to advertisers. 
It is for this reason that the 
POST-STANDARD carries 
more advertising at from 25% 
to 200% higher rates than 
paid other Syracuse papers. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Advertising Managers 


Steger Bldg. 
Chicago. 


250 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 





HOW ADVERTISING AND 
SALES DEPARTMENTS 
CAN CO-OPERATE 





THERE IS STILL GREAT NEED FOR 
FOLLOWING UP ADVERTISING MORE 
INTELLIGENTLY—A WORK FOR THE 
HEAD OF A CONCERN TO LINK THE 
TWO DEPARTMENTS MORE CLOSELY 
TOGETHER—FROM AN ADDRESS BE- 
FORE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 





By George F, Eberhard, 
President and Sales Director, Geo. F. 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco. 
We all agree that there exists 
in most organizations—even the 
much eulogized big ones—an 
amazing lack of practical co-op- 
eration and a surprising waste of 
opportunities on the part of both 
the sales and advertising depart- 

ments. 

If any one doubts this—try to 
purchase in your neighborhood 
some of the products, particu‘arly 
those of the advertisers who l.ave 
recently started big advertising 
campaigns. 

When the co-operation between 
the two departments is very lax 
and loosely knit, it means that it 
is a serious menace to the success 
of any advertising expenditure 
whether made by a manufacturer 
or retail distributor. 

The principal cause for lack of 
efficient co-operation between the 
average sales and advertising de- 
partments is a direct result of the 
inability of the American business 
director to grasp the value of sup- 
plementing the expenditure of ad- 
vertising funds through various 
mediums with a liberal appropria- 
tion to fortify and follow it up in 
an endeavor to get full value from 
the advertisements. 

It is a narrow-gauge policy that 
spoils or makes very costly most 
advertising campaigns. 

The preliminary work is usually 
skimped—and where the best 
thought and effort should be ex- 
pended lavishly in planning and 
getting started right, the pre- 
liminary effort outside of the 
—— of copy and selection 
of media is usually entrusted to 
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the lowest paid employees and at 


the best is perfunctorily per-. 


formed and considered. 

Consider the various advertis- 
ing media such as the newspapers, 
magazines, street cars and _bill- 
boards in any combination and 
the vital thing is to have distribu- 
tion and display completed as far 
as possible before and finished as 
soon after the big money is spent 
to persuade the ultimate consumer 
to buy. 

The product, copy, ways, means, 
literature, territory, trade, finance, 
facilities and the rest are not 
weighed carefully enough as a 
rule; again advertising men do 
not go far enough afield for ideas 
and criticism. 

Before the copy is run it should 
be capitalized to the trade. Full 
particulars should be in the sales- 
men’s hands backed by a detailed 
explanation of why it is being 
done—the hope and object of 
every advertisement both as to 
message and effect. 

The salesmen, their samples, 
selling arguments, and trips fit in 
with the plan. 

The trade should be favorably 
inclined in advance—supplemen- 
tary window displays, painted 
signs, electric signs, or whatever 
is utilized should be explained, 
planned and promoted so that 
every one knows how to do his 
part to bring the returns. 

When information is given 
salesmen, it should be truthful, 
detailed, plain and neatly pre- 
sented. 

Photographs, samples of adver- 
tisements, street-car cards, etc., 
should be mounted and bound in 
the best fashion to favorably im- 
press the salesmen and the trade. 

All small advertising signs, in- 
door and outside display material 
or fixtures should be put out by 
salesmen or special men and not 
sent out with goods or by mail or 
express when a product is being 
placed with the trade. 

The point is not what the ad- 
vertising costs, but does it carry 
the message to the right prospects 
in a way to help get results and 
how long will it last or be dis- 
played? 

Every buyer, manager and clerk 





St. Louis Local 
Advertising 
Comparisons 


Here are the official fig- 
ures on local commercial ad- 
vertising carried by all the 
St. Louis newspapers during 
July and August. 


JULY 

Columns 
ST. LOUIS TIMES...... 846 
Post-Dispatch: .... ..6..65 391 
Globe Democrat.......... 525 
Star=CHronicle — ...:s66/s0 66.0% 512 
RGD e oss crrctnsntanensio as 899 

AUGUST 

Columns 
ST. LOUIS TIMES...... 961 
Post-Dispatch osi.1...s00c0s 370 
Globe Democrat.......... 401 
Star-Chronicle ........... 507 
MOCIUIC™ sisracrecreresa sla arasetoin OA 


The Foreign advertising 
department of the Times 
shows the same remarkable 
gains, but the local figures 
are significant, showing how 


the Local St. Louis merchant 


regards the St. Louis papers. 

We have the comparative 
figures day by day of the 
above on file, and will gladly 
send a copy to anyone in- 
terested. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Managers Foreign Advertising. 
250 Fifth Ave, Steger Bldg. 


New York, Chicago. 


eens! 
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should be educated by mail and 
word of mouth to know and be- 
lieve in your product, plan and 
success. 

Where a retail store is adver- 
tising its general line, service, 
specialty or the product of some 
advertiser, the clerks should be 
iectured and otherwise made to 
understand what each advertise- 
ment is expected to accomplish, 
whom and where it will reach and 
how they are to utilize it in mak- 
ing sales. 

The securing and using of only 
such information as is necessary 
from salesmen and specialty men 
is vital to both the sales and ad- 
vertising departments and should 
be analyzed and planned in ad- 
vance in the light of common 
sense and the experience of 
others. 

Most reports are wasted owing 
to being placed in the hands of 
inexperienced employees or neg- 
lected altogether except for cir- 
cularizing, and as circulars are le- 
gion the returns are little. To 
use reports rightly calls for brains 
and care and is a big selling force 
if done rightly. 

All sales managers and assist- 
ants should be schooled somewhat 
as advertising men, in addition to 
having actual, unupholstered sales 
experience. Advertising managers 
and assistants should be schooled 
in actual advertising work as well 
as theory; and to be forced for a 
good period to try to sell like a 
real salesman means a balancing 
and maturing of the centers of 
perception and appreciation of 
each part of the work to he 
done. 

All sales directors or directing 
heads should have experience; or, 
lacking that,, intelligence enough 
to try to do some of the actual 
fundamental work in the advertis- 
ing, selling, manufacturing and 
other divisions so as to “know” 
something outside of that their 
O.K. is necessary and that the 
business can and has to afford 
them, 

‘If concerns have balanced and 
experienced management, their 
plans and methods show it. Suc- 
cess is not only surer. but less 
destructive mentally and physical- 
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ly to all identified with the enter- 
prise. 

This last thought is of more 
importance than big financial suc- 
cess in making a business worth 
while, for the average life is but 
too short to just dig, grind for 
the dollars and win them by sheer 
force as has been the case in many 
so-called successful concerns, 

The problem of co-operation of 
the two vital departments that 
make for the distribution of mer- 
chandising is one that calls for 
best thought of all concerned. 

oo So os 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
SUPPLIED BY “PRINTERS INK” 


New Rocue te, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some trades have earmarks by which 
they are instantly recognized. I had 
been wondering about mine—whether I 
was recognized as an advertising man 
by a hunted look, or what—when a 
friend cleared the matter up by send- 
ing me this. I assure you that part of 
it is a wicked slander: 


AN UNPUBLISHED HOLMES ADVENTURE 

“What do you make of him?” I 
asked anxiously. 

Sherlock Holmes gazed intently at 
the man two seats ahead of us. As he 
faced us, we had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study his appearance. 

“Not much,” replied Holmes. ‘Aside 
from the fact that he rides regularly 
on this train (he has a commutation 
ticket in his hand); that he is married 
(the third button on his coat is not 
quite a mate); that he lives in a board- 
ing house (he is munching peanuts, 
though it is five o’clock); that he is 
both rich and frugal (his shoes are 
made to order, while his suit is ready- 
made); and that he is an advertiser 
(he has a copy of Printers’ InxK in 
his pocket); I can deduce nothing.” 

Then the great detective turned his 
eyes toward the flying landscape which 
= already fast disappearing in the 
og. 

Rotanp DacceEtt. 


GOVERNMENT ASKS FOR CIRCU- 
LATION DATA 


The Hon. William A. Ashbrook, 
chairman of the committee on expendi- 
tures in the Post-office Department, 
has mailed a request to publishers for 
information regarding circulation that 
will “faid Congress to reach the most 
accurate conclusions on the subject of 
postage rates.” 

Following are the most important 
questions: Average number of copies 
per issue; average number of copies 
per pound; total weight for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911; number of 
pounds, same period as above, deliv- 
ered by publisher’s own carrier, by 
freight, by express and by mail. 
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Over a 
Billion 
Dollars! 


This immense amount of money for the Cotton Crop 


alone in 


THE SOUTH 





“The Most Prosperous Section of the World.” 


Besides this wealth from cotton, the South is prosper- 
ous with big crops of corn, wheat, fruits, melons and stock. 
The South’s manufacturing plants have increased won- 
derfully, and they are all prospering with big weekly pay 


rolls. 


The place to advertise this season is in the South’s Pro- 
gressive Daily Newspapers. They reach the most moneyed 
people with less waste, and at least cost. 


Here they are: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger (E) 
Mobile Register (M & S) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8S) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald (E) 
Atlanta Constitution (M & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian (E) 
Atlanta Journal (E & S) 
Augusta Chronicle (M & 8S) 
Macon News (E) 
Macon Telegraph (M & 8) 
Savannah Morning News (M & 8) 
Savannah Press (E) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & 8S) 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item (E & 8) 
New Orleans Picayune (M & 8S) 
New Orleans States (E & 8S) 
1s Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & 8) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga Times (M & 8) 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M 


& 8) 
Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
oo Commercial Appeal (M & 


Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 


TEXAS 


Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
San Antonio Express (M & 8) 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader 


_ For Information, Rates, etc., write any of the papers mentioned here. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
DEALER CO-OPERATION 





SOME MANUFACTURERS ACT ON 
POLICIES THAT CANNOT FAIL TO 
DISPLEASE THE RETAILER—ADVER- 
TISING PLANS THAT ARE PROJECT- 
ED WITH NO THOUGHT OF HELP- 
ING THE DEALER IN WAYS THAT 
FIT INTO HIS PLANS—ABOUT AD- 
VERTISING TRADE-MARKED BRANDS 





By Edgar A. Russell, 
President, The Berkley System Com- 
pany, Distribution Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Manufacturers frequently com- 
plain about the stupidity of re- 
tailers, but to the man up a tree 
who has to deal with both sides, 
it would appear as though all of 
the stupidity was not in one class 
by any means. - 

Usually one can count upon the 
promptings of self-interest on the 
part of an intelligent man to do 
those things which are destined to 
benefithim, This does not always 
prove to be the case, however, for 
the reason that the party in in- 
terest will frequently allow his 
prejudices to blind him to his own 
advantages. One naturally ex- 
pects more intelligent action on 
the part of the manufacturer (es- 
pecially an advertising manufac- 
turer) than he would expect of 
the smaller retailer. Manufactur- 
ers, as a rule, are of a higher or- 
der of intelligence than small re- 
tailers, but, unfortunately for 
themselves, they do not always 
use the intelligence which God 
has given them. 

There has been a lot of talk 
about retailer co-operation on the 
part of trade-mark advertisers, 
but when we sift it down it will 
frequently be found to be com- 
prised largely of blue sky. 

The retailer co-operation ideas 
of some advertising manufactur- 
ers have the appearance of being 
a huge joke when called into 
practical use. This shortsighted- 
ness on the part of many adver- 
tising managers of trade-mark 


advertisers has literally cost mil- 
lions of dollars in wasted effort— 
and the man who pays the bills 
knows not the extent thereof. 
The money wasted in expen- 


sive bookléts which are rammed 
down the throats of retailers by 
salesmen working under the direc- 
tion oi deficient advertising man- 
agers is one source of waste. 
One needs only to look at the sit- 
uation at close range by visiting 
the retail stores in the smaller 
towns to be convinced of this 
fact. Thousands of booklets 
never see the light of day from 
the time they are packed in the 
manufacturers’ shipping room un- 
til they are buried in the trash 
heap or find their way to the fire 
in the back yard at cleaning-up 
time. 

Another great source of waste 
is in the furnishing of electro- 
types and copy to those retailers 
who have no use for them be- 
cause they have no medium for 
advertising. Furthermore, the 
great majority of retailers do not 
advertise, nor can they be in- 
duced to do so as long as the 
manufacturers expect retailers to 
bear the brunt of the expense. 
One thing the retailer will not do, 
and it has been demonstrated 
times without number; he will 
not distribute advertising material 
which gives to the manufacturer 
the lion’s share of the bargain. 

There is an increasing number 
of retailers who are willing to 
advertise trade-marked lines, if 
the manufacturers will furnish 
them the means in the form of 
electrotypes and copy to harmon- 
ize with their general announce- 
ments. There is a decided advan- 
tage to the manufacturer in hav- 
ing his goods advertised in such 
a way as to suggest the recom- 
mendation of the local retailer in 
the advertisement. Please note 
tat the word “suggest” is used, 
and that this does not mean that 
the thing should be stated in bald 
English, 

What is needed is a flexible 
plan whereby the retailer may se- 
lect those illustrations and de- 
scriptions which most nearly meet 
his own ideas of what should be 
said in an advertisement from his 
store. 

There is one class of intelligent 
retailers who are receiving the 
least effective assistance from so- 
called retailer co-operation plans 
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on the part of the manufacturers. 
Most of these plans have for their 
purpose the concentrating of the 
dealers’ efforts upon the line in 
question for a day, a week or a 


month, as the case may be. They 9 
are intended to overshadow every- 
thing in the retailers’ stock dur- 1 
ing the time they are in opera- 


tion, and to depend upon one big 
solid shot instead of a fusilade 
long continued of much smaller 
ammunition. 

What the retailer needs and 
will appreciate is a method of co- 


The readers 
operation in his advertising which 


will enable him to advertise trade- of the 
marked lines every time he pub- ‘ 
Woman’s Home 


lishes an advertisement, with the 
one proviso, that the thing must | 





— at the time it is Companion 
To show how little this need 
is appreciated on the part of some turn from 
manufacturers it might be well to 
cite a few experiences which have M " 
come under the writer’s observa- editorial to 
tion in the last month. : 
A progressive retailer in Wis- advertisement 
—_ wanted to advertise a line 
of shoes he was carrying—he 
didn’t have to be urged—he want- and back 
ed to do it. These shoes are . 
made in Milwaukee, and _ this again to 
manufacturer is making valiant ; i 
efforts to sell his output under editorial as 


his own brand. The retailer 


wrote to the manufacturer and ° 
asked him for an electrotype and naturally as if 
copy telling him to send it to the 

printer in Chicago. all of the 


The retailer then wrote - the 

printer and asked him to look out : 
for the package and told him to magazine were 
write the manufacturer in case of ee ia 
delay. After waiting several days in itself 
the printer wrote to the — 
turer, but did not get a reply. 
After waiting a week he wrote a complete 
the retailer. The retailer then 
wrote the manufacturer, repeated message. 
his request, and asked him why 
he did not respond to the print- 
er’s letter. The manufacturer 
then wrote the retailer and said 
he had not heard from the print- 
er, and did not know who he was 
or where to address him. 

This aroused the ire of the re- 
tailer, who again wrote the man- 
ufacturer and sent a copy of his 
letter to the printer. Then ihe 



































printer wrote the manufacturer 
again—enclosed a copy of his first 
letter—and asked why he had 
misrepresented the facts to the 
retailer. And then came a letter 
from the manufacturer as follows: 

“Replying to your favor of the 27th 
with enclosure, will state that we can- 
not entertain your request as we pre- 
fer to make our advertising arrange- 
ments directly with our dealers.” 


In the meantime the retailer’s 
advertising forms were waiting, 
the season was advancing and the 
retailer in desperation finally or- 
dered the printer to fill the space 
with a non-branded shoe. 

Another manufacturer in In- 
diana took another tack: 

An advertising retailer wrote 
this manufacturer saying he was 
going to issue 1,000 eight-page 
folders every month and would 
like to advertise the manufactur- 
er’s line of knit underwear. He 
asked that a series of electrotypes 
and copy be furnished so that he 
might use the advertisements 
every month. And all this with- 
out expense to the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer was asked to 
send electrotypes and copy to an 
advertising writer who was work- 
ing for the retailer. 

Instead of sending the electro- 
types and copy, the manufacturer 
wrote to the ad-man, and asked 
him to submit a dummy of the 
folders the retailer was intending 
to issue, as he wished to see if 
they met with his approval. As 
the job was in process, the ad- 
man wrote a courteous letter and 
explained why he could not send 
the dummy. He offered to call 
on the manufacturer and explain 
what he was doing. The manu- 
facturer wrote back saying that 
he would not see the ad-man if 
he called—and that in view of the 
fact that his output was oversold 
all the time—he didn’t see any 
advantage ‘in having the retailer 
advertise his line—it would only 
make a bad matter worse. 

Another class of manufacturers 
have a still more exasperating 
way of discouraging the retailer 
from advertising trade-marked 
lines. These seem to work the 
various departments of their busi- 
ness as separate institutions. 
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They put all the burden upon the 
retailer. 

Recently a retailer sent a let- 
ter to a stove manufacturer, ask- 
ing for an electrotype for his use 
in a store magazine he was issu- 
ing. The sales records of this 
manufacturer must have shown 
the styles of stoves which this 
particular retailer was handling, 
but the advertising department 
ignored this obvious source of 
information. 

The first letter of the retailer 
was a simple request for electro- 
type of the stoves—he didn't 
specify any particular numbers 
The advertising manager replied 
that he would send the electro- 
types if the retailer would give 
the numbers of the stoves he was 
handling. Then the retailer 
looked up the numbers and gave 
the information required, and 
hoped to get the electrotypes by 
return mail. But he reasoned 
without a knowledge of the devi- 
ous windings of the wheels, in 
the brain of that particular adver- 
tising manager. On one pretext 
after another that advertising 
manager compelled the retailer to 
write six letters before he got any 
satisfaction—and then he was ad- 
vised that the supply was ex- 
hausted, and he would have to 
wait until a new lot were made— 
possibly in a week or ten days. 

In the meanwhile two issues of 
his store magazine were printed— 
and that manufacturer’s line was 
not represented—nor will it be in 
that particular retailer’s copy— 
because he is planning to stock 
another line next year. 

This whole deplorable situation 
arises from the habit of intro- 
spection and _— self-communion 
which some advertising managers 
have acauired. Not having had 
any personal experience in sell- 
ing or merchandising, they build 
up beautiful air castles, and re- 
fuse to “come back” when any one 
attempts to disturb their dreams. 

There has been a whole lot of 
what Governor Hughes has called 
“loose talk” about the need of 
salesmen getting the view- point 
of the advertising department, 
but little has been said about the 
things which the advertising man- 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE 
Chicago) 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY . 


AMERICAN MEDICINE aaa 
INTERSTATE MEDICAL JOURNAL 
MEDICAL COUNCIL — 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE gene 


“THE BIG SIX” 


DIRECTIONS.—An exceedingly valuable 
prescription for any firm desiring to build up 
their medical patronage. Used regularly it never 
fails to exert a pronounced tonic effect on a firm’s 
sales—not only to medical men but-to the people 
at large who look to their physicians for infor- 
mation and advice. Inexpensive, prompt and 
effective, advertising in “the Big Six” is the best, 
result-bringing “prescription” in the business 
world today. . 





REMEMBER “THE BIG SIX” REACH OVER 
100,000 DIFFERENT DOCTORS EACH MONTH 





For detailed information as to rates, space, etc., address: 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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«ager can learn from the sales- 
men. Surely there is something 
to be said on both sides, and the 
day is not far distant when the 
present antagonism between the 
sales department and the adver- 
tising department will disappear. 

Advertising is a part of selling 
—it is not the whole of selling— 
the opinion of many advertising 
managers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Many wise manu- 
facturers are beginning to see 
that these two departments are 
really one, and are centralizing, 
or planning to centralize, the au- 
thority on one responsible man. 
And the advertising managers are 
not getting all the new positions 
by any means—nor should they 
unless they have the executive ca- 
pacity—and the experience need- 
ful in handling the job efficiently. 

How can an advertising man- 
ager of any of the types delinea- 
ted herein hope to secure and 
maintain the good will of sales- 
men—whose work he makes more 
difficult? What brand of econ- 
omics have such men studied that 
they seem willing to spend money 
like drunken sailors to provide 
advertising material to be thrown 
away, when they can get the re- 
tailers to advertise their lines ef- 
ficiently—at the expense of the 
electrotypes requestcd. 

What can be said of the knowl- 
edge of human nature displayed 
by men who antagonize their re- 
tailers and arouse their resent- 
ment, when the simple and 
prompt compliance with a rea- 
sonable request would make them 
happy. Isn’t it time that plans 
for securing the retailers’ co-op- 
eration should be discussed with 
the retailers? How can manufac- 
turers expect to get “co-opera- 
tion” if they intend to remain the 
solitary actors. Co-operation in- 
volves the working together of 
two or more persons and you 
cannot get it when one is trying 
to do it alone. 

Tn a recent letter from an ad- 
vertising manager for a_ large 
hardware jobber was the follow- 
ing statement: 


“Our experience has been that al- 
though our ready-to-use advertisements 
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are well designed and attractive, a very 
small percentage of our customers can 
be persuaded to incorperate them in 
their advertisements.” 


The answer is obvious to one 
who knows retailers from per- 
sonal contact with them. They 
are becoming educated in adver- 
tising, like all the rest of us, 
They will not advertise trade- 
marked lines by any method 
which advertises the manufactur- 
er, and only his line, while ig- 
noring the bulk of the retailers’ 
general stock. Too frequently 
have retailers learned that they 
may be establishing a demand for 
a line that will be taken away 
just when it might be profitable. 
Retailers will advertise trade- 
marked lines—in conjunction with 
their advertising of other lines— 
if the manufacturers show any 
disposition to meet them fairly. 

Every intelligent advertiser 
knows the waste that has resulted 
from general advertising without 
general distribution of the mer- 
chandise. The one thing sought 
by every intelligent advertiser is 
to get his advertising into those 
territories where his merchandise 
is on sale~ There are cases with- 
out number when general adver- 
tising creates a desire. for the ad- 
vertised line, which must be satis- 
fied. if satisfied at all, with a non- 
advertised line. We have fooled 
ourselves too long with that al- 
leged rejoinder, “Don’t insult me, 
I asked for Smith’s.” The con- 
sumer buys what his retailer rec- 
ommends in the large majority of 
instances. If I am _ impressed 
with an advertisement of Lewis 
underwear, and decide to buy it 
I will make a reasonable attempt 
to get it. But if I try three good 
stores (as I did a few months 
ago), and I do not find it on sale, 
I am going to buy the kind that 
my regular haberdasher recom- 
mends. I know he cannot afford 
to advise me to purchase anything 
that will not give me complete 
satisfaction. 

When trade-mark advertisers 
eet a little broader view of the 
retailer’s relation to the consum- 
er. they will begin to put into ef- 
fect better plans, for helping the 
retailer to advertise locally. In 
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all general publicity advertising 
we are confined to the statement: 
“Smith’s ham is good, and it’s 
worth more than any other kind,” 
But when the manufacturer gets 
the retailer to advertise in his 
home territory, the case is strong- 
er. The retailer can say, “Smith’s 
ham is good, and it’s worth more 
than any other kind,” and also 
this, “You will find it on sale at 
my store and my recommendation 
goes with the maker’s guarantee.” 
And then likewise and also this: 
“The price is 23 cents a pound in 
the whole ham and 30 cents if I 
cut it in slices for you.” 

The two definite advantages of 
giving the local source of supply, 
and the local retail price, is rare- 
ly practicable, and seldom possi- 
ble in any general campaign, 
where goods are sold through re- 
tail stores. But it is possible to 
get these definite advanages when 
the retailer is willing to advertise 
trade-marked brands, 

—~. 


or 
ADVERTISING “OUR TOWN” 


Do you take a pride in your town? 








In speaking of it and working ‘for it, | 


do you say “our town?” 

When you say “our town,” the ex- 
pression has a different meaning from 
what it does when you say “the town,” 
“this town” or “your town.” 

Practice saying “our town” until you 


can give it a musical and attractive | 


sound that is confidence inspiring and 

means the true loyalty of a citizen. 
There is a big difference placed on 

the meaning of words by the tone in 


which they are expressed. Some people | 


can say “come in” in a tone that means 
stay out more than it does come in. 

In speaking of your town, make every 
word mean confidence, loyalty, pros- 
perity, welcome, and you will have a 
town that exhibits all these.—‘The Re- 
tail Merchant,’ Dallas. 


+ e+ 
BOOMING LAND EXPOSITIONS 





Max Rosen, general manager of the | 


Texas Land Exposition, in a talk be- 
fore the Houston, Texas, Adcraft Club, 
on September 6, ‘called attention to the 
marked tendency toward specialization 


in expositions. Mr. Rosen noted the | 
fact that county fairs, once so popular, | 


have rapidly become unprofitable for 


the promoters, and he assigned as the | 
reason the growing interest in facts 
and a corresponding decline in the | 


desire for horse races, vaudeville 
stunts and _ side-show attractions as 
features of expositions, 

o> 

The user is the court of last resort. 
It is the decision of the individual 





which makes or breaks the manufac- 


turer.—Hot Points. 


We would like to see “THE 
Next Great STEP IN ADVERTIS- 
ING,’ discussed in sixteen pages 
of sine red and black in last 
week’s Printers’ INK, read by 
every general advertiser in the 
country. 


Few better arguments for the 
selection of newspapers as adver- 
tising mediums for general cam- 
paigns have ever been written. 

These chopped up magazine 
circulations may offer “zones,” 
but the newspapers of the coun- 
try offer SPOTS. The same 
line of argument that makes 
“zones” appear desirable over 
unrestricted territory, makes the 
definable, selectable, thoroughly 
coverable SPOTS more desir- 
able for a thousand reasons. 


We represent newspapers in a 
score of prominent cities. It is 
our business to supply you with 
every gatherable bit of useful m- 
formation regarding those news- 
papers, the people they reach and 
the fields in which they circulate. 


We are at your service, any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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SHOWING RESULTS IN MU- 
NICiPAL ADVERTISING 


ADS THAT BROUGHT MANY REPLIES 
FOUND TO BE WORTHLESS—FEW 
REPLIES OF REAL PROSPECTS MORE 
DESIRABLE—LONG, HARD FOLLOW- 
UP WORK NECESSARY—SOME OF 
THE THINGS ACCOMPLISHED IN 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

By E. H. Mayfeld, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Two years ago the city of 
Lynchburg began its first work in 
municipal advertising. When we 
started this work it was found 
that there was no precedent or 
fixed practice to govern it, only 
theory, and on our part every ef- 
fort was made to reduce theory 
to fact in as definite a way as 

possible. 

Municipal advertising in Lynch- 
burg has been reduced to the 
same business exactness as char- 
acterizes the advertising of any 
first-class department store. When 
the Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 
merce first began its work it was 
confronted with a task of colossal 
proportions. Before the advertis- 
ing could be started it was neces- 
sary to plan a campaign along 
systematic lines and for this fun- 
damental work bales of facts had 
to be read and reduced to the 
very bone and sinew of basic facts 
to furnish ammunition of a con- 
vincing nature. 

Grappling with this situation 
the data covering the history and 
development of twenty-eight di- 
versified industries was secured, 
and this involved nearly a hun- 
dred separate business establish- 
ments. Comparisons of rates, 
railroad and power, living ex- 
penses, property values, taxes— 
the whole gamut of municipal ex- 
pense was made with various cit- 
ies in the United States. Nearly 
four months was spent in this 
work alone. It was vitally | neces- 
sary and four months was far too 
short a time to get so much in- 
formation. Four years could have 
been employed and then there 
would be a lot to learn, and for 
the reason that no community can 
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promote new industries until it 
can show by actual facts the con- 
crete and undeniable proof that 
those already established within 
its precincts have been successful; 
that the natural facilities of the 
city are such that most any busi- 
ness can succeed, and that based 
on this line of reasoning it is log- 
ical to assume that new and kin- 
dred lines of business can also 
make good if they have the or- 
ganization plus the necessary ele- 
ment of sufficient capital. 

Right here I want to point out 
that Lynchburg does not offer 
bonuses. Aside from a few free 
factory sites, Lynchburg does not 
offer anything in the shape of a 
bonus outside of natural facilities 
for manufacture and distribution, 
such as sufficient and reliable 
transportation arrangements, la- 
bor skilled in factory practice, 





Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Who Want 


Southern Business 


If we can prove by the records of business similar to your 
own that Lynchburg, because pte its location, and the growth 
of Southern markets, offers you ae ity for increased 

distribution, can you ame a not to — 
If you are located in the North, East lest — you can 
open a distributing warehouse in ‘eo hog Virginia, and 
reach the trade of the South cheaper than you can ship direct. 

¢ AS AN EXAMPLE 
ranks —St. Louis, Boston, Chi York 
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Chamber of Commerce, LYNCHBURG, VA. 








BIDDING FOR MANUFACTURERS 


proximity to raw materials, rea- 
sonable freight rates, and, so far 
as the Southeast is concerned, 
equal if not better than any city 
in the country and cheap power, 
steam or electricity. 

After the preliminary work for 
the campaign had been accom- 
plished, the statistics compiled and 
the data tabulated for the vitally 
important follow-up work, we 
began inserting our advertise- 
ments in one medium of large 
national circulation. Our decision 
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Booth of the NEBRASKA FARMER on the Nebraska state fair 
grounds) The NEBRASKA FARMER is the only farm paper having 
a permanent building on these grounds. Thousands of farmers and their 
oe this their headquarters during Nebraska’s most successful 
state fair. 


162,729 FARMERS VISIT NEBRASKA FAIR 


The attendance at the NEBRASKA STATE FAIR this 
year was over 32,000 more than ever before. 


This very large increase in attendance comes about as 
a result of various things, but principally because of the 
very favorable crop conditions and good prices for farm 
products. 


The next eight months will mark a period of exceeding 
prosperity for Nebraska farmers. It is safely estimated 
that the corn crop of this state for this year will reach in 
value $100,000,000.00. Wheat amounts to $45,000,000.00. 


The present appreciative prices induce the farmer to 
sell his products. The money thus made available insures 
a more liberal buying of things needed in the home and 
about the farm. 


Nebraska’s real farm paper, The Nebraska Farmer, 
shares liberally in the prosperity of Nebraska farmers, 
having been published in their interest for more than 40 
years. They appreciate it and patronize it. Over 1,000 
new subscribers were added during the state fair. 


Ask us for information about Nebraska. 


Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 


Under the editorial and business management of S. R. McKeEtvie. 
Member of 






ASSOCIATED 


N. Y. Office Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Chicago Office Steger Bldg. 
S. E. Letra, Mgr. F. 


A. Dennison, Mgr. 
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to use only one medium was made 
because our fund was limited to 
less than five thousand dollars 
for the: first year. It was too 
small to scatter and that was our 
only reason for not using more 
periodicals. One medium enabled 
us to print an ad month after 
month. More than this would 
have fired all the powder at one 
shot. 

Our follow-up system proved 
by facts and figures that we had 
the raw material, lumber, iron, 
coal, cotton, leather, etc. that 
could be laid down at minimum 
figures. The facts in regard to 
the labor situation were presented 
in convincing shape, likewise the 
statement as to the transportation 
and rate situation backed by an 
open offer to render individual 
statements to cover individual 
cases. We also showed by com- 
parison of power rates that the 
power could be supplied at mini- 
mum figures and that there was a 
sufficiency for all times and then, 
as a clinching argument, we pre- 
sented a résumé of the industrial 
and commercial development of 
the city, showing increases in va- 
rious business operations during 
the past ten years running from 
100 to 1,700 per cent, with an av- 
erage increase of over 500 per 
cent, and we said to the man 
whom we were trying to interest: 
“If the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors already located here can 
make such successes in business 
isn’t it fair to assume that you 
can do equally as well in view of 
the fact that the markets are un- 
limited and that the South is not 
supplying one-tenth of the prod- 
ucts that it consumes.” 

These facts have been ham- 
mered home to the manufacturers 
and distributors in the United 
States month after month. They 
are always wary, more or less 
skeptical and hard to interest, but 
every now and then we land a 
“live one” and we number him as 
a prospect and then, by corre- 
spondence, keep after him with 
successive arguments to convince 
him of the opportunity that awaits 
him in Lynchburg if he will but 
expand his business to meet nec- 
essary conditions. 
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It takes months and months of 
hard grueling work to anchor our 
arguments in the mind of a hard- 
fisted business man, and more 
hard work to get him to come to 

Lynchburg and see for himself, 
but when he does come he is im- 
pressed because we have not mis- 
represented facts. We don’t have 
to. The truth about Lynchburg 
is so good that exaggeration 
would be the gravest sort of an 
error. When we have convinced 
the prospect, however, he does not 
always negotiate for immediate 
location, nor is this expected. 
Often he goes away and to all in- 
tents and purposes simply loses 
interest. But not in fact. The 
seed we have sown has taken root 
and there is another and potent 
agency to water and nourish it. 

The general development of the 
Southern states is no longer the 
product of facile pen or fluent 
rhetoric. It is a fact convincingly 
established by state, municipal 
and U. S. Government reports, 
and the future development of 
the territory is as certain as night 
follows day. In short, we: have 
come to the point when the de- 
velopment of the South will force 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
who are looking for Southern 
business to move closer to the 
scene of operations, and _ this 
means branch factories and branch 
warehouses, and in the general ac- 
complishment of these things 
Lynchburg is going to reap a full 
harvest from its publicity and es- 
tablish beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the cumulative effect of ad- 
vertising as applied to municipal 
publicity. 

But, after all, much of our bur- 
den is to answer the question, 
“What have you already accom- 
plished?” That’s what the. people 
ask us. The talk of the future is 
hot air, theoretical, vague and in- 
definite. What they want to 
know is the results accomplished 
up to now. They have put up 
their money for results and not 
for promises. Very well. Here’s 
what we have accomplished: 

The Chamber of Commerce 
raised the money necessary to 
erect a new fireproof hotel to cost 
$300,000, organized the company, 
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A Sermon 
To Preachers 


—meaning YOU! 


We want a word with you agency men and advertising 
managers who are always preaching “Quality Circula- 
tion—Quality Circulation.” 

We call on you to practise what you preach, 

The New Age Magazine offers you a Quality Circulation 
that can’t be matched in all the world. 

30,000 paid subscribers and all quality! 

The New Age Magazine is the official organ of over 
50,000 Thirty-Second degree Masons. It is their Maga- 
zine. They spend their money for it, they believe in it, 
they patronize its advertisers. 


Nowhere else in all magazinedom can you get so much 
concentrated Quality. 


New Age Magazine readers are men of character, intel- 
ligence and influence in their various communities. The 
magazine is seven years old and has a cliéntéle distinctly 
its own. It is a monument of influence, strength and 
quality circulation. 

One trial makes you an advertiser. 

Can you buy so much quality anywhere else for $50 a 
page? 


Don’t put off getting acquainted. 


THE NEW AGE 
MAGAZINE 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 


Geo, B. Hischie, Western Representative, Chicago. 
Frank C. Beetle, New England Representative, Boston. 
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employed the architect, purchased 
the site and the plans are now 
being drawn for the building. 
The actual building operations 
will begin very soon. To do this 
it was first necessary to secure 
a lessee willing to pay the price. 
We finally located one and he 
stated that he was actuated to a 
large extent because Lynchburg 
is a live, wide-awake, hustling 
community, well advertised, and 
he not only believed that the deal 
would pay him handsomely, but 
was an immediate necessity to the 
development of the city. And so 
did we and that was the reason 
why we promoted the hotel as the 
first big work of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A big stove manufacturing con- 
cern in Chicago looked into the 
situation, found that they could 
reconsign shipments cheaper from 
Lynchburg to the South than they 
could make shipments direct from 
Chicago and therefore established 
a repository here for reconsign- 
ments. 

Contract for a 125-ton blast 
furnace is now being negotiated 
and at this writing it looks cer- 
tain that the actual work of erect- 
ing the stack will begin in sixty 
to ninety days. 

A shirt factory in Lynchburg 
went out of business. This or- 
ganization took hold of the situ- 
ation, secured a man to take over 
the entire stock of goods and as- 
sisted in finaily getting an over- 
all manufacturer in another city 
to move here and buy up all of 
the machinery of the shirt factory 
that he could use. Lynchburg 
thus not only did not lose a fac- 
tory but the Jobbers’ Overall 
Company, with a capacity of 150 
machines (nearly double that of 
the shirt factory) will begin op- 
erations in Lynchburg on January 
1, and they are now working 
hard to get their factory in shape. 

A stove manufacturer, whose 
name we must refrain from pub- 
lishing now, discovered through 
us that a saving in freight rates 
could be made by locating in 
Lynchburg. based on his annual 
volume of business, amounting to 
an average of thirty-one per cent 
A meeting is set for an early date 
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to conclude the final arrangements 
looking to his moving here. 

The payroll of the hotel and the 
industries mentioned will amount 
to more than $300,000 per annum. 
But details require too much 
space: Here is a list of a few 
more that came to Lynchburg as 
the result of municipal publicity 
as conducted in Lynchburg: M. 
Gans, hat manufacturer from 
Philadelphia; L. P. Schlamb, cot- 
ton glove manufacturer, Ohio 
City, O.; Lynchburg Broom Com- 
pany, Johnson City, Tenn.; Cres- 
cent Chemical Company, shoe and 
harness oils, from Ronda, N. C.; 
Western Wheeled Scraper Com- 
pany, branch office and repository, 
from Aurora, Ill.; Cole Manufac- 
turing Company, repository facili- 
ties for stoves, from Chicago, IIl.; 
J. J. Fallon, florist, wholesale and 
retail, from Roanoke, Va. I be- 
lieve that this record entitles me 
to say that the Lynchburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce has made a suc- 
cess of its work, but it by no 
means covers all that has been 
done. We have improved the 
rate situation, bettered the condi- 
tions pertaining to passenger traf- 
fic, done some little work on the 
civic side, made possible the 
building of a belt line side track, 
opening up an immense factory 
district which is directly respon- 
sible for a new factory that will 
have a payroll of about $30,000 
annually, and consistently adver- 
tised the city to over five million 
people a month during most of 
the time we have been in busi- 
ness. 

That is our record and we offer 
it for what it is worth. Some 
communities can point out differ- 
ent results. I know of half a 
dozen who received thousands of 
inquiries as the result of their 
publicity and advertised it all 
over the United States as “re- 
sults.”’ We found, however, that 
inquiries to municipal advertise- 
ments on their face don’t amount 
to a picayune. We received 1,978 
inquiries about Lynchburg in three 
months of work and 1,978 of 
them were not worth the paper 
they were written upon. The 
“something-for-nothing” man was 
always in evidence. I don't be- 
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I say that I can write an adver- 
tisement and publish it in one pe- 
riodical of my choice and get 
3,000 answers to it, but I am 
equally certain that most of them 
—99 per cen@—would be worth- 
less, so that volume of replies 
don’t count for much. This arti- 
cle, however, is not to criticise 
methods, but simply to exploit a 
few facts about advertising for 
cities conducted along practical 
lines; in different language, it is 
advertising minus the element of 
hot air and backed by a follow-up 
system that requires every one on 
the job to work like the devil to 
present facts that can’t be chal- 
lenged. This, together with Ayer’s 


suggestion | of “keeping everlast- : 


ingly at it,” is, in my opinion, go- 
ing to produce the goods, and if 
past achievement is any index 
to the future, we are at least on 
the right track. 

+o» —_—_—_ - 

The Blumenstock Brothers Advertising 
Agency has opened a Chicago office at 
1723 Steger Building, in charge of 
M. A. Adair, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Steele-Wedeles Company, 
of Chicago. 


THE PRETTY GIRL AS AN AD- 
VERTISER 


Talk about women’s rights! Look at 
the way they are beginning to dominate 
not only magazine geceeh, but advertis- 
ing literature as well. A San Francisco 
paper says that the management of the 
1915 San Francisco Exposition is send- 
ing out thousands of post-cards all over 
the country. The card bears the pic- 
tured face of a very attractive young 
lady who, it is stated, ‘‘exemplifies the 
beauty for which California women are 
famous, and calls attention to the ex- 
position to which San Francisco invites 
the world.” This invitation is printed 
—_ the band of her very stunning 
at. 





The young lady who thus typifies San 
Franciscan feminine beauty is Miss May 
Deyo, who is proclaimed as a Native 
Daughter, “whose smile in its attract- 
iveness will attract attention to the big 
exposition.’ 

The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, which is the name of the cen- 
cern charged with preparing for the big 
affair in 1915, is already beginning to 
work out its plans. Every public and 
semi-public organization in the city 
has been levied upon to contribute its 
quota of suggestions. 

—_—_——t—— 

The St. Joseph, Mo., Ad Club was 
addressed on September 6 by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, and T. R. Creed, of 
Orange, N. J. 








Every Day Has A Message Of Its Own 


for the man you are trying to interest if your story is before him on each 


sheet of 


The “Practical” Tickler Memo Desk Calendar 


day and the date. - 





like. 


the only really serviceable advertising calendar made. It costs 
less than any other kind - goes through no process of elimina- 
tion with others- but is accorded the one spot in the office 
where it will do you the most good—on the desk of the man you 
want to reach. There is a sheet for each day. Small calendars 
for the current month and the present and coming months are 
printed across the bottom. At the top in large figures are the 


Between these is room for some good, strong 


‘reason why” about your Proposition— printed in red if you 
The blank back of the next day’s sheet makes an excel- 


lent memorandum. The “ Practical ” 
Tickler Memo Desk Calendar is well 
printed on good stock. The base is of 
metal — in any desired finish — enamel, 
brushed brass, oxidized copper or nickel. 
Can you think of anything that costs 
less than a dozen form letters —as useful, 
as handsome and that will, at the same 
time serve your purpose so well P 


WRITE NOW FOR PRICES 
AND SUGGESTIONS 


L. F. MULLIN, Advertising Specialist 


Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 
Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 


236 ABBOTT STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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OUR TRADE-MARKS ABROAD 


There is an ever-present danger to 
American shippers through lack of 
knowledge respecting the protection of 
their trade-marks in foreign countries. 
In many countries the individual or 
firm registering a given mark is the 
owner thereof. 

For instance, suppose a merchant or 
manufacturer were shipping to the 
Argentine Republic with success, and 
had not registered his trade-mark prior 
to the first shipment; any native there 
who had sufficient money to register 
same could levy a toll on the American 
shipper. If this was refused, the one 
who had registered the mark could pre- 
vent business being done under the 
mark in question unless paid outright 
for his priority interests or a commis- 
sion arrangement was made. 

Some countries before issuing trade- 
mark registration certificates demand 
proof that the mark has been registered 
in the country from whence the goods 
came. Others do not. The only safe 
way is to register trade-marks cover- 
ing goods suitable for any given market 
before introducing them. 

There are’ many cases on_ record 
where salesmen have procured indents, 
the buyer registering the trade-mark, 
getting the necessary information from 
advertising matter left by the seller. 
In some cases labels have to be printed 
in the language of the country where 
the goods are manufactured, although 
differing from that of the importers. 

When trading with the far and near 
East great care must be taken that no 
trade-mark shall be the picture of a 
sacred animal, or with the Chinese any- 
thing that means bad “Joss.” 

The trade-marks ordinarily used by 
American manufacturers, such as In- 
dian names, variations on the names 
of the manufacturer himself or of the 
city in which the goods are made, are 
unintelligible and therefore not inter- 
esting to, or easily remembered by, the 
eventual buyers in foreign countries, 
and as a large part of the regular ex- 
port staples are imported for sale to the 
untutored masses, who buy largely by 
trade-mark, it is advisable to have a 
mark that will be easily remembered 
and one that appeals to the ideas of 
the ultimate consumer. Once a mark 
has become popular it is almost im- 
possible for any other mark to oust it. 
ogy | well-known trade-marks in the 
far East are to-day worth fortunes.— 
Harry Love in “Exporter’s Review.” 

—_—_——+-9-— —__—_ 

DEATH CLAIMS PROMINENT 


ADVERTISER 


E. R. Snow, general manager and ad- 
vertising manager of the Howard Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass., died Sep- 
tember 14. His successor’s name has 
not been announced. 

a 

The Farm Press Club held a meeting 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
September 12 and 13. Reports were 
received from the committee on adver- 
tising agencies and other matters of 
great interest to the members were d's- 
cussed. 


THE WORD “HOARDING” 


St. Louis, Sept. 8, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In some of the English publications 
1 see the word “hoarding” is used in 
reference to billboards. That is an 
odd title, but perhaps if we could look 
into the origin of the term we would 
see that it had come about as the 
process of growth. 

Can you tell me how the word grew 
up? 

Joun P. Wrinprum. 


[Mr. Windrum did right to give 
the word the benefit of the doubt. 
While it looks queer to the unac- 
customed American eye, “hoard- 
ing” can prove its right to mean- 
ing billboard, and the growth of 
the meaning is interesting. 

The word as used in the sense 
of billboard advertising, is peculiar 
to the British Empire. It was 
originally derived from the old 
French word “horde,” meaning a 
horde, which in turn traces its 
ancestry to the old Danish word 
“horde,’ meaning a hurdle. Thus 
the sense of “enclosure,” as found 
in the Standard Dictionary. It 
was easy to have the word hoard- 
ing, therefore, mean a fence about 
an enclosure, and finally a bulle- 
tin- or bill-board.—En1ror. ] 

Toor 


ITALIAN POSTERS 


An American advertiser who has just 
returned from a tour abroad says that 
the Italian ‘posters, in color harmony 
and general artistic effect, excel any he 
has ever seen elsewhere. 

In Italy the poster is the most effec- 
tive medium for reaching the masses, 
he says. The Italian temperament loves 
a riot of harmonious color and the 
Italian, high or low, takes great enjoy- 
ment in the really excellent art found 
in the outdoor advertising there. , A 
great part of the public never reads 
the newspaper or the illustrated weekly. 
But everybody reads the poster and is 
readier to buy the more satisfied it is 
with the pleasing effects of the poster 
presentation. In Italy, it is not “reason 
why” advertising. Hard logic doesn’t 
sell goods there as here. People buy 
rather as a result of their emotions and 
impressions. 

a 


LARGE SPACE vs. SMALL SPACE 


George S. Parker, of the Parker 
Fountain Pen, makes this statement to 
PriInTERS’ INK: 

“Small space in many media is better 
than large space in few media. The 
large space craze is merely a typical 
American craze, created by clever 
magazine solicitors.” 

What do you think about it? 
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The KMART NET 
IDEA 


Behind THE SMART SET Magazine, shaping 
and animating it, endowing it with a vivid personal- 
ity, is a distinct Idea. The Magazine stands for 
Something Definite and stands for it persistently. 


Its Prime Purpose Is to 
Provide Lively Entertainment for 
Minds That Are Not Primitive 


To accomplish this, it aims to present in each 
number 


A complete short novel of real distinction; 

A generous number of short stories, written by men and 
women who have mastered the technique of the difficult 
art of story-telling, and who have the faculty of evoking 
the subtleties and humor and dramatic pulsations of char- 
acter and life; 

A satiric essay on some engaging topic of wide interest; 

A’ one-act play of true merit; 

The best verse of our best poets; 

A little masterpiece of French prose, in the original; 

A score or two of sparkling epigrams and witty “mod- 
ern instances”; a spirited running review of the latest 
books, and a spirituel critique of the new plays—both of 
them fresh, frank and unconventional; 

An expert review and forecast of European and Ameri- 
can fashions, and a competent, conscientious Shopping 
Department (giving free service) for the convenience and 
benefit of out-of-town readers. 


To do all or most of these things each month, and 
to do them always on a high plane of interest and 
quality: 

ThistIs the Smart Set Idea 


es Cita thecge~ 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
"452 Fifth Avenue, New York 























SPECIAL PAINTED DISPLAY AND BILLPOSTING SECTION 
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HOW DENTYNE GUM WON 
THROUGH POSTERS 


A NATIONAL MARKET WON IN REC- 
ORD TIME—THE INTERESTING STO- 
RY OF A REMARKABLE ENTERPRISE 
—SOMETHING ABOUT THE FEATS 
OF A “TEASER” SERIES OF POSTERS 
WHICH OPENED THE WAY FOR 
THE “GIRL IN THE RED HANSOM” 
—OTHER PRODUCTS TO FOLLOW 


By S. C. Lambert. 

Franklin V. Canning is now 
president of the Peroxide Prod- 
ucts Company, of New York. 
Not so many years ago he was 
running a drug store in Califor- 
nia. Doubtless his experience as 
storekeeper made him aware of 
the power of the Poster and of 
the Painted Sign. At any rate, 
when less than ten years ago he 
heeded the revised call, “Go East, 
young man, if you have an idea,” 
he brought with him to New 
York an ineradicable conviction 
that if he should bring the Idea 
and the Poster together, certain 
pleasing results would follow. 

He did have the Idea. He had 
in mind a “Peroxide Dentyne 
Gum.” He had been guarding 
the formula for a long time, wait- 
ing until Fortune should smile 
upon his retail drug business and 
thus give him the start. 

But Fortune refused to smile 
to any noticeable extent. In fact, 
she laughed at him. This made 
him mad, and stirred up a con- 
trary streak in his nature. He 
made up his mind that he would 
force that smile, but that he 
would first give up his drug store 

Canning was not over thirty 
when he made his long trek to 
the metropolis. The solidity of 
his determination to succeed by 
putting out another gum received 
its first test when, on his arrival, 
he took note of the tremendous 
volume of advertising. Big 
Wrigley ads stared and winked 
down upon him at _ Greeley 
Square, American Chicle signs 
bombarded the attention up and 
down the “L” and the Subway. 
The might of much cash and un- 
limited resource of organization 
were plainly to be read behind 
each electric display, colored post- 





er and painted sign, to say noth- 
ing of the newspaper and the 
magazine advertising. 

The crushing dominance of the 
big gum advertising should have 
frowned him back to his little 
business in California. But even 
if he did feel something resem- 
bling a chill, yet the Idea kept 
egging him on to pit himself in a 
struggle for sales against these 
big fellows. 

The measure of his confidence 
is shown by the fact that he had 
no money. But he had some 
friends here who gave him a fair 
line of credit, with which he start- 
ed out to pry open the reluctant 
jaws of the national chewing-gum 
market. 

With this help, he worried 
along until he had interested cer- 
tain folks who expressed their 
willingness to back him. He be- 
gan the making of the gum in a 
small way, at the same time put- 
ting all the cash he could well 
spare into poster advertising. 
He organized the Bon Bon Com- 
pany, of Long Island City, and 
then set out to show what a son 
of California could do in the way 
of promoting sales against such 
scarred veterans as his worthy 
opponents in the gum business. 

It took time to get momentum. 
By s908 the sales were growing 
slowly, but the spurt awaited a 
poster series that was put out in 
the fall of that year. 

The first poster was a picture 
of a fetching face in colors, with 
this query above: “Do you know 
this actress?” Everybody who 
looked at it groped in their rec- 
ollection of actresses for this 
elusively familiar countenance. 

No prize was offered for an- 
swers. Yet replies came in by 
the hundred. The majority of 
them named Alice Lloyd, the 
charming young English comedi- 
enne. The writers gave their so- 
lution and then said that the prize 
could be sent’ to such and such 
address. Everybody mistakenly 
took for granted that there was 
a prize. 

The poster was reproduced on 
window-display cards and sent to 
dealers all over the country. The 
next trip the salesmen made after 
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these were sent out was a mem- 
orable one. All of them wrote in 
letters saying that the first greet- 
ing of the dealer was: “Who is 
that girl? People come in to 
make a guess and then demand 
the free stick of gum which you 
offer on the card. I don’t know 
who she is, and the company 
should have told us.” 

But even the salesmen could 
not enlighten the trade. ‘Then 
the merchants began writing to 
headquarters. The burden ot 
every letter was: “Who is that 
girl? I’m _ being bothered to 
death.” 

Mr. Canning thereupon sent a 
form letter stating that it would 
not be judicious to tell dealers 
who the girl was, for there were 
thousands of dealers in the coun- 
try and an announcement to 
them would be practically equiva- 
lent to making one to the public 
in general. He suggested that 
dealers have each guesser write 
the name on a slip of paper and 
that they send these to the manu- 
facturer. 

Whatever the guess, a stick of 
gum was sent. Literally thou- 
sands upon thousands of sticks 
were distributed as samples in 
this way, 

There was method in the re- 
fusal of the company to identify 
the actress, which caused such a 
furore along each  salesman’s 
route. For the company itself 
did not know the answer. 

For, familiar though the face 
seemed to every one, there was 


no such girl. This was part of | 


the plan. Mr. Canning had gone 
to an artist famous for his ability 
to draw pretty girls’ faces and 
asked him to draw a face “that 
would look like anybody.” The 
picture was, therefore, a com- 
posite of feminine beauty, re- 
minding one teasingly of some 
one just on the verge of mem- 
ory. One could easily see in the 
features of the poster girl resem- 
blance to those of almost any ac- 
tress he had seen, } 
The girl in the picture was dis- 
played with pearly white teeth. 
The name of the manufacturer 
was, of course, given. Altogether 
the sign and the reproduced win- 
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dow card achieved a striking pub- 
licity for the gum, and the sales- 
men lost no time in turning this 
to advantage. 

The next two posters had to 
do with the “Dentyne Girl in the 
Red Hansom.” This sounds like 
a Sherlock Holmes story with a 
colored frontispiece illustration. 

The first poster showed the girl 
and the next showed her in her 
red hansom. The first stirred 
curiosity for the second. The 
color scheme was a brilliant red 
and black, which later came to 
characterize all of the Dentyne 
Gum poster advertising. 

Two weeks after the second 
poster had been put up, a Den- 
tyne Girl, in a scarlet hansom, 
with a red-liveried driver atop, 
was assigned to driving about 
town. The public at once linked 
the hansom and its occupant with 
the poster. Crowds gathered at 
each stop where samples of the 
gum were distributed. 

In Fifth Avenue and the larger 
crosstown streets the scarlet lady 
and hansom gleamed like a ruby 
in the stream of drab traffic. It 
was undeniably a sensational bit 
of advertising, but it was meant 
to be somewhat on this order. 
The newspapers took note of the 
striking outfit, and ran_ stories 
about it which warmed the heart 
of the originator of the stunt. 

Indeed, the sales promoter set 
the stage carefully at the start of 
the campaign for a first-page sto- 
ry, only to be disappointed in the 
eleventh hour and _ fifty-ninth 
minute. 

It was this way. It is forbid- 
den vehicles to be run through 
the streets of New York as ad- 
vertisements. But a_ resolution 
was passed through the Board of 
Aldermen, allowing the red han- 
som to travel undisturbed. 

The girl was instructed one day 
to pass along Park Place at the 
most crowded evening hour, 
where, with her newly passed au- 
thorization, she should submit to 
arrest, for violating a city ordi- 
nance for driving an advertising 
vehiclé. Reporters would be at 
hand to witness the event and 
would trail the girl and the han- 
som to the police station. 
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But a few minutes before the 
scheduled arrest, some one tele- 
phoned the sales manager that 
Mayor McClellan had vetoed the 
special resolution, The affair was, 
therefore, hastily called off, and 
a pretty press-agent story spoiled. 

Yet for three years after this 
the red hansom traveled the 
streets undisturbed. The suppo- 
sition is that the policemen had 
been informed of the resolution’s 
passing the Board of Aldermen 
but that they had not known of 
its veto by the Mayor. 


DENTYNE: 
PEROXIDE PASTE 


OXYGEN 
DENTAL; BLEACH 





THF STRIKING POSTER THAT IS THE FORERUNNER OF A 


NEW FAMILY OF PRODUCTS 


The Scarlet Girl and the Red 
Hansom were used to good effect 
not only in New York city but 
also all over the country. The 
combination was so managed as 
to secure an order from a large 
drug store in the Times building 
on Forty-second street, between 
Broadway and Seventh avenue, 


“the busiest corner in the world.” 
The manager of the store had 
refused to give an order for 
Dentyne gum. He did not believe 
that the demand justified it. 

The girl and the hansom, there- 
fore, appeared in full color scheme 
and costume and drove around 
and around the fated Times build- 
ing. Crowds blocked the streets. 
and to the assembled multitude 
the gracious Scarlet Girl gave 
generously of Dentyne samples. 

The next day Mr. Canning an- 
swered the ring of his telephone. 

“IT want some Den- 
tyne Gum, and want 
it quick,” a _ voice 
said. “Send me up a 
big order. I thought 
there was no demand 
for this new gum, but 
there is, and a big 
one.” The speaker 
was the manager who 
had refused to give 
an order a few days 
before. 

So successful was 
this scheme that it 
was followed out all 
over the United 
States and Canada. 
Several Red Han- 
soms were provided 
as many _ Dentyne 
Girls, and these be- 
gan a national cam- 
paign, preceded in 
every instance by the 
posters which had in- 
augurated the cam- 
paign in New York. 

The girls were at 
times instructed to 
; are take orders them- 
selves at the stores. 
One girl, one week, 
made ninety - eight 
dollars in commis- 
sions, and others of- 
ten approached these 
figures. Everywhere 
the girls gave freely of samples. 
Thus a unique sampling campaign 
followed the poster campaign, and 
every advertising factor worked 
for quick distribution and good 
consumer demand. 

Did this succeed? In May of 
1911 Mr. Canning had worked up 
a business for the Dentyne Perox- 
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Posters Are Good 
Salesmen 











WHERE MERIT 
WINS 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Maplewood, Mo. 
Clayton, Mo. 
Ferguson, Mo. 
Webster, Mo. 
University City, Mo. 
Willston, Mo. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
National City, Ill. 
Brooklyn, ‘Ill. 
Venice, Ill. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Madison, Il. 
Edgmont, Ill. 
Caseyville, Ill. 
Collinsville, Ill, 


(, One strong point in favor of 
poster advertising is, that it is seen 
by people when their minds are open 
for such impressions. 


@. This form of publicity has a 
larger public than any other form of 
advertising. 


ee a 


St. Louis Billposting Company 
631 South Sixth Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Our Business in Detroit 
Is Outdoor Advertising 











Specializing Billposting, Painted Bulletins, 
Painted Walls and Spectacular Electric Signs. 


A great percentage of the largest national advertisers are constantly using 
one or more of the above forms of publicity, for in all this broad country 


there is no city in which financial conditions are more favorable. 


The commercial world is aware it is due to the unusual activity in the 
great automobile and other old and new industries which keep thousands 


employed day and night almost constantly the year ’round. 


We invite your correspondence for ideas and estimates for any of the 
above forms of publicity. 


“You can’t get away from Outdoor Advertising” 


WALKER & CO. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


236-250 FORT ST. E. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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ide Gum mounting into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The Auto 
Sales & Chocolate Co. took notice 
of him and, after negotiations, 
paid him. a tidy profit for his 
rights in the enterprise. This 
after less than three years’ cam- 
paigning. The Power of the 
Poster, therefore, must be more 
than an artful alliteration. 

Out of the gum business, Mr. 
Canning formed the Peroxide 
Products Company, and began to 
shape his plans for launching a 
Peroxide Tooth Paste. The color 
scheme of the poster advertising 
is the same brilliant red and black 
that put the compelling strength 
into the Dentyne gum signs. 

He cashed in upon his personal 
good will in the trade in remark- 
ably quick time. Within a month 
from the time when he had a big 
quantity ready for shipment, or- 
ders flowing in exhausted the sup- 
ply and ran far ahead of the ca- 
pacity of the tube manufacturers 
to provide the special enameled 
containers. 

The Peroxide Products Com- 
pany will waste no time. Mr. 
Canning is a believer in quick ac- 
tion, and is unshakable in his 
conviction that the poster is the 
chief instrument in winning a 
quick distribution and demand. 
He has just given a $40,000 order 
for posting which will cover the 
territory this fall between New 
York and Chicago. This is ex- 
clusive of the cost of the posters. A. 
Van Beuren & Co. are the agents. 

Then will gather a new family 
of products, to take advantage of 
the heavy advertising to date. 
Within a very short time Mr. 
Canning will put out his Dr. 
Green’s Celery Cough Drops. 

Mr. Canning’s one piece of ad- 
vice is: “Don’t be afraid to do a 
little original thinking. Use a 
conventional advertising medium, 
but use it in a strikingly new 
way. Advertising is the most 
plastic thing in the world—you 
can shape it to a multitude of 
ends. Take it out of the rut of 
conventionality and give it range 
in the open, back it all with com- 
mon sense, and you'll succeed. 
Advertising hasn’t begun to do 
things yet.” 


Powder, Montserrat or 


CO-OPERATION IN POSTER 
ADVERTISING 





Allan Walker writes upon this sub- 
ject in Printers’ Ink, of London. He 
says: 

“Surely it would be easy to get the 
advertisers to go a little farther in the 
way of co-operation. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the hoarding illustrated, instead 
of being merely a well laid-out hoard- 
ing, had had some sort of a running 
head referring to the posters on it in 
terms that would be sufficiently novel 
to make people realise that it was a 
new idea. Would not each poster have 
gained an added force? Of course, to 
obtain the full effect this should not 
be confined to one hoarding. The more 
widely the same advertisers used the 
same scheme, the better the results 
would be. Nor does the. plan seem to 
offer any very great difficulties. 

“The person to make the first move 
would seem to be some billposting con- 
tractor. The working details would 
be too great to expect an advertiser 
to do it, and the local billposter would 
not be able to do it on a large enough 
scale. Perhaps, though, he would be 
just the man to get out some such ex- 
perimental campaign. 

“He should first decide on some 
scheme in which about eight advertisers 
could take part, and after arranging 
all his details should endeavour to find 
eight to take part in it. Of the mak- 
ing of such schemes, as of books, there 
is no end, but the matter must be 
considered very carefully before de- 
ciding finally. The simplest form would 
be by getting eight advertisers of, say, 
a household trade, and using a heading to 
some such effect as ‘Do you use these 
goods in your house? They are the 
best.’ The participants in such a scheme 
might include such advertisers as Skip- 
per Sardines, Bovril, Colman’s Mustard, 
Fels-Naptha or Sunlight Soap, Reckitt’s 
Blue and Starch, Rowntree’s or Cad- 
bury’s Cocoa, and Ironclad Mantles. 
Perhaps in summer a scheme might be 
run for a group of hot-weather foods 
and beverages, the nucleus of such a 
group being formed by Bird’s Custard 
Rose’s Lime 
Juice, Schweppes’ Cordials, Brown and 
Polson’s Cornflour, White, Tomkins’ or 
Chivers’ Jellies, etc. The heading for 
such a scheme would be on the lines 
of ‘Your coolest foods for the hot 
weather.” A winter scheme might also 
be run on opposite lines.” 

++ 


NEW ORLEANS PLANS LECTURE 
TOUR 


The Business Men’s League, of New 
Orleans, La., is planning an extensive 
tour of the country with stereopticon 
lectures setting forth the advantages of 
the city as a business center as well as 
a place to live. 

a oe 


The chamber of commerce of Shreve- 
port, La., has made plans to secure a 
fund of $10,000 to advertise Shreve- 
port and northern Louisiana. 
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A Triumph in Sugar Making’ 


cnvenal DOMINO SUGAR | 


ZF AND 52 Boxs By Grocers Everywhere 





Illuminated Painted Bulletin 


Circulation Means PEOPLE 


That is—people who read your advertisement. 





It isn’t just something printed or painted, or ‘‘circulated.” 


The circulation of permanent Painted and Electric Signs 
means everybody in town that goes out of doors, and many 
people see them from their windows in the night as well 
as the day, because you can place big, dominating bulletins 
on every prominent street and in every neighborhood so 
that everybody must see them. 


The Government census is vour circulation guarantee. 
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Some advertisers have received splendid results in New 
York on an appropriation as small as $10.00 per day. Other 
advertisers feel more than justified in spending from $20,000 
to $40,000 per annum. 


The 0.J.Gude Co..N.Y. 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 
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Painted Street Bulletin 


1-17th OF THE PEOPLE IN THE U. S. 
LIVE IN NEW YORK 


More than Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston 
combined. 

More than St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati combined—the Io largest cities after Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

More than the population of-14 States with the combined 
area of 930,725 square miles live in New York in an area of 
326 square miles. 

The value of individual signs is naturally greater where 
population is the most congested. 

The congestion of population in New York is six times 
greater than that of any other city in the United States. 


You can always depend on thoroughly covering New 
York City by an Outdoor Advertising campaign at less cost 
per thousand circulation than by any other advertising 
medium. 


Ask us to Prove it! 


Executive Offices: Broadway, 22d St. and Fifth Ave., New York 
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“OUR BEST OUTDOOR AD” 





HEAVY USERS OF OUTDOOR ADVERTIS- 
ING EXPLAIN REASONS FOR THEIR 
CHOICE—HOW B. V. D. CAME TO 
USE OUTDOOR MEDIUM—WILLIAM 
WRIGLEY, JR., ON OUTDOOR COPY— 
HOW POSTERS HELPED ESTABLISH 
SEALPACKERCHIEF — STANDARD 
MILLING COMPANY'S BEST AD 





When one heavy advertiser was 
asked by Printers’ INK to select 
his best outdoor ad, judged from 
the viewpoints of the comment it 
excited in the trade and among 
consumers, of design or of selling 
problems it tended to overcome, 
he said: 

“Odd as it may seem, I have 
never thought of rating my out- 
door advertising in this way be- 
fore. I have been putting out ad- 
vertising for a number of years, 
making each piece the best I 





ADVERTISER GIVES THIS POSTER THE PALM AS HIS “BEST” 


could. I believe it will help clar- 
ify my own estimate of our out- 
door advertising if I try to make 
the selection. It’ll be a profitable 
exercise.” 

Other advertisers, whether or 
not using the outdoor medium, 
may for much the same reason be 
interested in a selection of the 
“best,” as made by some of our 
most successful manufacturers. 


B. V. D.’S BEST OUTDOOR AD 


S. C. Erlanger, of the B, V. D. 
Company, New York, chose the 
poster which is reproduced here- 
with, and which has had the ad- 
vantage of excellent positions in 
New York. 
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“This is our latest outdoor ad, 
and I don’t choose it merely be- 
cause it therefore looms the larg- 
est as I look back. We have been 
advancing steadily in the manner 
of putting our advertising before 
the public, and this poster incor- 
porates the points which we have 
had reason to believe make the 
strongest appeal for our under- 
wear.” 

Mr. Erlanger went on to say 
that his company has been adver- 
tising actively for seven years. 
This is apt to surprise the, aver- 
age man who looks upon the B. 
V. D. advertising as one of the 
“staples,” and unconsciously at- 
tributes a much longer career to 
it than the short span that has 
elapsed since 1904. 

Mr. Erlanger briefly described 
the aims of the B. V. D. advertis- 
ing. B. V. D. was the first un- 
derwear of the “athletic” type 
which seriously set out to create 
a wide market for itself. The de- 
sign itself could not 
be patented. With- 
out a reputation for 
the B. V. D. brand 
that would give a 
guarantee of quality 
it would be the prey 


to hurtful competi- 
tion from every quar- 
ter. 


The thing to do 
was plainly indicated. 
“B. V. D.” must be 
driven home to the 
innermost conscious- 
ness of people, so 
that these letters would be prac- 
tically synonymous with “athletic” 
underwear. This done, a rigorous 
protection of the trade-mark 
would be sufficient to safeguard 
the manufacturer. 

The advertising, to bring about 
this much-to-be-desired end, must 
possess, to a marked degree, dom- 
inating power. It would not be 
correct to say that outdoor ad- 
vertising was immediately in mind 
for the solution of the difficulty. 
But outdoor advertising did reveal 
itself as a powerful aid when, one 
day in 1905, the B. V. D. Com- 
pany caused a big sign to be put 
up at the New York baseball 
parks. 
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Poster 
Advertising 
Pays 


Because: 


It never lets up, but keeps at it every minute 
of the time, day in and day out. 


It doesn’t cost you a cent for waste -circu- 
lation in places where your goods are not on 
sale or can’t be sold. 


You can post only in the oases—you needn’t 
pay for advertising in the desert. 


It stimulates both consumer and dealer alike, 
and is always before them at a minimum of 
cost. 


Billposting has improved over 100% since 
the new inspection service went into effect. 


We offer you guaranteed service in every 
town in the United States and Canada, as well 
as foreign countries—covered by our inspec- 
tion bureau. 


Poster sketches and estimates of posting cost 
sent to any advertiser requesting same. 








Associated Billposters & D. P. Co. 


147 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Donald G. Ress, Pres. Wm, M. Robertson, Treas, 
8. J. Hamilton, V, Pres, 
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The dominance of the sign im- 
pressed the makers deeply. From 
that time, outdoor advertising 
has been doing yeoman’s work 
to make men think instinctively 
of “B. V. D.” whenever the need 
of underwear, and especially the 
short-sleeved, knee-length under- 
wear, suggested itself, 

As was expected, the repute of 


Fine For Teeth. 





THE KIND OF QUICK-ACTING POSTER WILLIAM WRIGLEY, 


JR., LIKES BEST 


the B. V. D’s has drawn many 
ccmpetitors into the field with a 
similar pattern. The company has 
had many suits for unfair com- 
petition on its hands. It has pros- 
ecuted these with instant prompt- 
ness and vigor. Competitors 
might imitate the style, but they 
must not lay the trade-mark, and 
the good-will inherent in it, under 
unlawful tribute. Only recently 
the company won a suit, where 
one Altman, a small haberdasher 
in New York, displaved under- 
wear, not B V. D., with a sign, 
“B. V. D. stvle,” “style” being in 
very inconspicuous letters. 

The sign herewith reproduced 


is believed to act strongly to the 
end of making the public look 
upon B. V. D. as the one standard 
style of its kind. Its color scheme 
has won many approving com- 
ments from a public that is daily 
growing more critical in its ap- 
praisal of advertising. The eye 
unavoidably falls upon the trade- 
mark and then takes in instantly 
the manner of wear- 
ing the garment. It 
is. believed to be as 
“quick acting” as any 
sign on the boards, 
easily delivering its 
essential _ story, 
though the reader is 
speeding by at the 
rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. 


THE WRIGLEY ADVER- 
TISING 

William Wrigley, 
Jr., has been called a 
“plunger” in outdoor 
advertising. But the 
truth is that he 
doesn’t plunge; he 
only appears to do so 
to the conservatives, 
because he goes “all 
the way” in order to 
reap the largest of 
the special benefits 
which outdoor adver- 
tising has to confer. 
The Wrigley ad 
which appears with 
this article is typical 
of his style. 

In his statement to 
PRINTERS’ INK, he did 
not select any as his “very 
best” ad, perhaps thinking that 
any particular one would be 
difficult to establish as the most 
effective. He writes Printers’ 
Ink the following characteristic 
letter, which, read with a remem- 
brance of his pronounced success, 
may, though brief, set other ad- 
vertisers to reflecting: 

Cuicaco, Sept. 7, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our idea is that none of the con- 
suming public is going to become sun- 
struck or frozen to death trying to find 
out what the advertiser, who pays for 
the beautifully lithographed posters, is 


trying to enthuse them to try. We 
think the poster should be so -distinct 
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HE MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY has 

been especially endorsed by The Associated Bill- 
posters of the United States as the only advertising 
agency west of Philadelphia fully and properly 
equipped to handle billboard advertising. 


This endorsement is given us because of our long 
and successful use of poster advertising for our 
customers. 





We maintain a complete department for handling and placing 
poster advertising. So efficient is it that we can immediately 
cover the country with billboard publicity. This department is 
kept at the same high standard as our other departments for every 
class and kind of advertising. 


The Associated Billposters have greatly improved the service of 
the posting plants throughout the country, thereby increasing the 
influence and advantages of billboard advertising. 


The Mahin Advertising Company, through this official action of 
The Associated Billposters, is now the only Advertising Agency in 
the West in a position to cover the advertising field to its fullest 
extent. 


The Mahin Advertising Company gives its customers 
a complete advertising service, using such mediums 
as are best fitted to their requirements ° 


Every advertiser contracting for Mahin Service is assured that the 
most profitable medium for him will be recommended, whether it 
be newspapers, magazines, billboards, painted walls, agricultural, 
trade paper or street car cards. For years we have used one, 
two, or all of these mediums successfully for our customers. 


We maintain no advertising agency is in a position to advise 
against any medium or recommend it without successful exper- 
ience in using it. 


Each medium has its place; one value of an advertising agency’s service is 
to have the decisive knowledge of when and where the different forms of 
advertising may be used most profitably and economically for the 
advertiser. 7 


This is one of the many things we do for our customers. We shall be glad to 
show you fully what our service is. 


Call, telephone, write or wire us for an appointment in your office or ours 


Mahin Advertising Company 


JOHN LEE MAH'!N, Pres. WM.H, RANKIN, Vice-Pres. 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary 


839-889 American Trust Bldg., 76 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magaxine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising 




















that it will stand out like a bright red 
patch on a crazy quilt, and that it 
should be so designed that the people 
who see it, read it without being con- 
scious that they are doing so. You will 
notice our posters contain uyery few 
words, but you can see the “‘Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Pepsin Gum’ package for 
several blocks. 

It is the writer’s opinion that most 
people get entirely too much copy on 
their posters. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY Jr. Company 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., President. 


THE SEALPACKERCHIEF SELECTION 


Charles W. Cohn is the man 
behind the Sealpackerchief hand- 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 
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Everybody admits that the word 
“Sealpackerchief” is one of the 
most successful of the advertis- 
ing word-coinings. It at once 
describes the manufacturer’s prop- 
osition, and conveys ingeniously 
an understanding of what the arti- 
cle is. Some successful advertis- 
ing is the product of much per- 
spiration and prolonged medita- 
tion. Not so the word Sealpack- 
erchief. Not long after Mr, Cohn, 
who runs the International Hand- 
kerchief Manufacturing Company, 
in the Bronx, New York, decided 
that, to protect his 
idea of a_ package 
handkerchief, he must 
give it standing by 
advertising, he cast 
about in his mind for 
the name. 

“T have spent many 
a long hour over the 
solution of a much 
simpler problem,” he 
told a PRINTERS’ 
INK __ representative 
the other day, when 
he was describing his 
selling campaign, “but 
that morning the 
right word flashed 
upon me within two 
minutes after I had 
reached for a pad of 
paper. I had already 
decided that the let- 
ter ‘K’ was the hinge. 
‘Seal’ prefixed and 








‘chief’ suffixed were 
the work of less than 
a minute. I have 
every reason to feel 
that the word is as 
good as any we could 
have got. It’s trade- 
markable and it de- 








SEALPACKERCHIEF’S “BEST” 


kerchief. Perhaps it isn’t fair, in 
this connection, to use the word 
handkerchief when describing 
Sealpackerchief, for when Mr. 


Cohn invented the word his pur- 
pose was to designate his own 
brand and a handkerchief, as well. 





BECAUSE IT WORKS MOST 
EFFICIENTLY AGAINST SUBSTITUTION 


scribed just what 
we've got to sell. 
Moreover, in our out- 
door and our period- 
ical advertising it is 
quick in action and 
every letter is packed 
with selling power. We needed 
just such a word as this, believe 
me,” he said. 

He thereupon pulled open two 
drawers of his desk which were 
filled with packaged handker- 
chiefs appearing at first glance not 
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unlike Sealpackerchief. There 
were, at a conservative estimate, 
seventy-five of these. Some of the 
names were stupidly obvious imi- 
tations of the name of Sealpack- 
erchief. 

“Anybody is at liberty to make 
a handkerchief and to sell it in a 
package,” he continued. “Our 
only recourse was to establish the 
repute of our brand firmly in the 
minds of consumers. No_ use 
swearing at the clouds of imita- 
tive competition which arose the 
instant we began to build up a 
business on this basis. 

I am a strong believer in out- 
door advertising. It is particuiar- 
ly good for our proposition. All 
we have to do is to play up the 
name Sealpackerchief and _per- 
haps picture the product for the 
benefit of those who will give the 
sign a closer reading, and there is 
your selling message. 

“We are in our fourth year as 
advertisers. We used the Elevated 
and the Subway posters first, not 
going outside of New York city 
district. We did not put out the 
advertising till we had secured 
1,200 accounts in New York city. 
This distribution was sufficient to 
give us the benefits of a strong 
campaign. 

“Our advertising by posters and 
other outdoor signs has given us 
a firm place in the market. I am 
quite tolerant of unfair competi- 
tion, for we have established Seal- 
packerchief with the people, the 
court of last resort, and the fol- 
lowers-after can pick up the 
crumbs. 

“T have convinced myself that 
outdoor advertising has an effect 
which many using the medium 
have not perhaps realized. It is 
excellent to interest the children, 
who will soon be buyers. They 
will read outdoor advertising 
when they won’t read newspapers 
and magazines. I feel as certain 
as I do of anything that fifteen 
years from fiow the advertising I 
am doing to-day outdoors in New 
York city will be making sales 
for Sealpackerchief. Often I have 
observed children studying Seal- 
packerchief and other outdoor 
advertising.” 

Sealpackerchief is also being ad- 
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vertised now in Collier's, Wom- 
an's World, Saturday Evening 
Post and the Sunday magazine 
supplements. The package is pic- 
tured consistently. Some of the 
posters show the packages, in col- 
ors, of the dozen special Sealpack- 
erchief brands. The aim here is 
to acquaint the purchaser not only 
with the word Sealpackerchief, 
but to familiarize them with the 
appearance of the packages, in or- 
der that they may better foil sub- 
stitution, which is the most ha- 
rassing condition facing Sealpack- 
erchief, as well as other heavily 
advertised specialties. 

THE RUNKEL CHOCOLATE SIGN 

Runkel Brothers, Inc., of New 
York city, are fairly heavy users 
of outdoor advertising—posters, 
electric signs, etc. S. Fieux, the 
advertising manager, when asked 
to choose ‘the most effective piece 
of outdoor advertising his firm 
has ever done had no hesitation 





FOUND 


THE OUTDOOR AD RUNKEL BROS. 
STRONGEST 


in mentioning the electric sign 
which looked down upon 
Square two years ago. 
Many of the readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK will remember this sign. 


Times 
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It was purposely put up at the 
time of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, so that it should exert a 
national influence. As a matter of 
fact, this Runkel sign was one of 
the most successful ever erected 
around that famous area. It pic- 
tured a cup of cocoa, steaming 
upward appetizingly in colored 
lights. It was simple and artistic, 
with enough movement to’ please 
the eye without being sensational, 

Mr. Fieux says that he charged 
this sign fifty per cent to na- 
tional and fifty per cent to local 
advertising. He heard from it, 
soon after it was put up, from all 
parts of the country. His sales- 
men were told by merchants of 
their admiration for the display. 
It did much to ease the hard work 
of distribution. 

The sign was reproduced in col- 
ors on 
these were mailed to dealers and 
prospective dealers. The same 
sign last year was erected in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. It is 
doubtful if three signs ever 
reached farther, territorially, both 
Chicago and Kansas City being 
centers to which hosts of people, 
dealers and consumers, resort dur- 
ing the year. 

HECKER’S BEST AD 

The Hecker’s flour poster, re- 
produced here, was selected as the 
Standard Milling Company’s best 
by Marshall Whitlach, the adver- 
tising manager. He found it diffi- 
cult to decide upon the best. Not- 
withstanding his selection, he be- 
lieves there are features entering 
into the outdoor advertising of 
his other products which put them 
in close running for the title. He 
does not wish to be understood as 
pronouncing this poster of Heck- 
er’s flour as in all respects ideal, 
but merely that it incorporates to 
a greater degree than any other 
certain advertising and psycholog- 
ical principles which he believes 
should enter into the selling of a 
product of the grade of Hecker’s 
flour. 

Following is his statement: 

“The purpose behind the poster 
is to provide the behoider with a 
knowledge of the product and its 


(Continued on page 67) 


picture post-cards, and, 
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STAGE COACH. 


Printed by Forbes Litho. Co. 


PRAIRIE SCHOONERS. 





Printed by National Ptg. & Eng. Co. 





RIVER STEAMBOAT. 
Printed by American Litho. Co. 





WESTERN R. R. STATION. 
Printed by American Litho. Co. 





HARBOR POSTER. 














Printed by Forbes 





About four years ago the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association started an 
experimental __ billposting 
campaign with George 
Enos Throop, the Chicago 
solicitor, and at its com- 
pletion Mr. Chas. W. 
Staudinger, their Adver- 
tising Manager, wrote him 
under date of August 3Ist, 
1908, the following letter: 


“We consider the first month 
of a painted bulletin, when it 
is fresh and new, as worth 
many times more than the re- 
maining months. 

“In adopting posting, with a 
different design and a new 


scheme of colors for each 
month, we intend to make 
every month a first month. 


“So far as we have been 
able to judge, the results seem 
to have justified our expecta- 
tions.” 


Since then The Anheu- 
ser-Busch Brewing Ass'n. 
have each year practieal- 
ly doubled their posting 
appropriation until now 
they are placing through 
George Enos Throop, In- 
corporated, a seven 
months’ continuous cam- 
paign in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


Under date of August 
21st, 1911, Mr. Staudinger 
writes as follows in refer- 
ence to this year’s designs, 
six of which are shown 
herewith: 


“From comments received 
from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, not only 
from men, but also women, it 
would seem that our this year’s 
posters have created more than 
ordinary interest. 


“So many complimentary 
letters and requests for copies 
have we received that we have 
decided to have them repro- 
duced in colors, in sets of five 
panels, 11 x 20 inches, which 
will be ready about November 
1st. 

“The great interest of the 
public in these posters, is no 
doubt due also to their ex- 


cellent execution, and _ the 
monthly change of design.” 
(Advertisement) 
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NovemseR ComrorT 


our Big Anniversary Number, 
has become a synonym for 
exceptional advertising value. 


With SPECIAL FEATURES to celebrate the pro« 
pitious opening of the twentysfourth year of COM: 
FORT’S career of uninterrupted success, and with 
other features appropriate to Thanksgiving, Novem: 
ber COMFORT will delight its six million readers 
who expect itas their annual treat. Its opportune 
issuance at the inception of cold weather, at the 
very zenith of the fall advertising season intensifies 
its value. 


and the crops that feed the nation. For sev- 
eral years the rush for November COMFORT 
has filled our advertising space to the limit. 


November forms close October 16. 
Order early through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635’ Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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POSTERS 
Always Bring Results 








As 
Old 
lis 
The 
World 
And 
Still 
The 
Best 


Medium 





@ Posters work every 
minute of the day and 
night. 


@ Millions 


them hour after hour. 


look at 


@ The circulation is 
limited only by the 
population. 


@An idea published 
on the bill board is 
as sure-fire as a spark 
in a powder maga- 


zine. 





Poster 
Advertising 
Is 
A 
Short 
Cut 
To 
Record 
Breaking 
Sales 














For information write 


The Promotion Bureau 
1620 Steger Building, Chicago 
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quality in the quickest way, at the 
least possible expense. 

“I was not particular about the 
slogan, for personally I don’t be- 
lieve people judge of the class of 
a product from the advertiser’s 
printed claims of superiority. No 
one will necessarily believe a man 
is a gentleman because he goes 
about “the street loudly proclaim- 
ing it. The public judges a man 
to be a gentleman or not from his 
acts and his appearance. 

“So with advertising. 
so doesn’t make a 
product the best on 
earth. The _ ideal 
rather is to lead the 
public to conclude, 
from the tone of 
the advertising, that 
the product must be 
good. 

“T insisted on sim- 
plicity in this ad. 
Yet I wanted a cer- 
tain touch of deco- 
ration. According- 
ly I asked Ben. 
Nash, then head of 
the art department 

O. J. Gude, to 
associate with the 
design of the red 
disk and the fac- 
simile signature a 
touch of decoration 
which would be sure 
to suggest distinc- 
tion. I asked that 
the artist use a plain 
Egyptian ietter . in 
the word Flour, be- 
cause we wished it 
to be as_ severely 
plain as possible in 
order to harmonize 
with the peculiar 
signature which has 
been used so many 
years. 

“Why are the slo- 
gan and the trade- 
mark mounted sep- 
arately? We wished to be sure 
that people would see the trade- 
mark (the red disk and signa- 
ture) and its associated ornamen- 
tation, that they might get the 
name of the product and receive 
a suggestion of its quality. The 
spacious background gives con- 


Saying 


trast and legibility. It has very 
little friction. 

“After observing the effects of 
this poster, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it delivers its message 
instantly—not only the name, but 
also a feeling of quality. Adver- 
tisers have only just begun to 
realize how advantageously art 
may be joined to practical psy- 
chclogy, not only to save words, 
but more essentially to convey 
convincing suggestions of quality 
possible in no other way.” 





No other 
FLOUR 
has the 

QUALITY 





WHEREIN HECKER’S OUTDOOR ADVERTISING TOUCHED ITs 


HIGHEST MARK 


G. H. E. Hawkins, advertising 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, of Chicago, and author 
of a recent book on posting, 
chooses as his best outdoor ad the 
famous one entitled “The Right 
Brothers for Cleaning” (The 
Gold Dust Twins). In a letter 
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sent to PRINTERS’ INK he says: 

“This poster is our best out- 
door advertisement, and, to my 
mind, the biggest hit that has ever 
been made in posting. 

“The financial backer of the 
Wright Brothers wrote a personal 
letter, asking for a reduced copy 
for framing purposes, to hang 
with his other pictures of the 
Wright Brothers. The Dayton 
chamber of commerce recently 








THE FAMOUS TWINS REACH THE SUMMIT 
OF THEIR APPEAL IN THIS POSTER 


sent us the latest model of the 
Wright Brothers’ airship in photo 
form, saying the picture we were 
using was of an old model, and 
they wanted to see our ad up to 
date. 

“Now, about posting as an ad- 
vertising medium: The writer 
believes in posting because it is 
the brass band of advertising; it 
makes a big noise, gives larger 
display than you can get in any 
other medium except paint (which 
is a ‘big city,’ rather than a na- 
tional, proposition), and gives you 
the limit in the way of colors. 

“At the same time, I believe 
posting is largely a supplementary 
medium, and should be used only 
after the thorough introduction of 
goods either through careful sales 
work or where the product has 
been previously introduced 
through other mediums. Posting 
is essentially a publicity medium.” 


“CASTORIA’S” EXPERIENCE 
WITH UNFAIR COMPE- 
TITION 





Some manufacturers state that 
they can afford to ignore unfair 
competition because those who 
strive unfairly to make use of the 
good repute of a known brand 
will eliminate themselves gradual- 
ly. But a certain successful ad- 
vertiser in New York, who was 
formerly engaged in a small busi- 
ness in the West, thinks other- 
wise, 

“I well 1emember about twenty 
years ago when the painted-dis- 
play and poster campaign of 
Charles H. Fletcher’s Castoria 
spread from the East westward. 
It progressed carefully and slowly 
from section to section in its 
course to the Pacific Slope. 

“Now, it so happened that there 
was a wide-awake druggist in 
Washington state who traveled 
East and took notice of the west- 
moving Castoria campaign. He 
was not slow to see the advantage 
he might take of this. 

“He went back home, concocted 
a soothing syrup, secured money 
from friends and launched an out- 
door campaign on the model of 
Castoria, which had not yet 
reached the Western states. 

“What was the result? Why, 
just this. When the Castoria 
advertising did reach the states of 
Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, it appeared to the trade and 
to consumers to be a mere imita- 
tion of the shrewd Washington 
advertiser. The Washington 
soothing syrup had simply got 
there first by taking advantage of 
the fact that Castoria did not 
cover the whole country at once, 
but went after the market section 
by section. 

“T know that this is true, be- 
cause at the time I was keeping 
a drug store in California. Like 
many other druggists, I sincerely 
believed that Castoria was a base 
imitator, and was striving to win 
the market away from the rival 
which had had its campaign run- 
ning for several months. It was 
two or three years before I found 
out the facts. Castoria has never 
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had the business in the Western 
states that it should have had by 
rights, because this peculiar spe- 
cies of unfair competition raided 
the market in advance with ideas 
suggested by the Castoria adver- 
tising.” 
———~+o--———_—_ 
NEWS NOTES FROM THE OUT- 
DOOR FIELD 


Van Beuren & New York Billposting 
Company have opened a suite of offices 


for the exclusive care of their commer- , 


cial accounts in the Fifth Avenue 
Building, New York. The theatrical 
end of the business of this company 
will, as heretofore, be taken care of by 
the managers of the Van Beuren branch 
on Fourth avenue and of the New York 
Billposting branch at 1382 West Sixty- 
fifth street. The company has organ- 
ized an art department. 


The semiannual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Billposters & Distributors 
Association took place at Portland, 
Oregon, September 1. George W. 
Kleiser, of Foster & Kleiser, Signs, of 
Portland, is president. It is reported 
that the attendance was the largest of 
the association’s history. 

One interesting development was the 
practical demonstrations of how to erect 
a model billboard, also how to take 
it down and move it to another location 
without destroying or losing any part 
of the board. This was done for the 
benefit of the small town billposters 
present. 

The board was built, full size, on 
the lot adjoining the office of Foster 
& Kleiser. The processes were demon- 
strated by doing them. Writes Mr. 
Kleiser: “This, I believe, is the first 
actual demonstration that has ever been 
given at any meeting of the association, 
and the amount of interest evidenced 
in the work convinces me that this is a 
thing that should be adopted universally 
at each and every association meeting.” 
_ One interesting address at this meet- 
ine was by a member from Puyallup, 
Wash., who told how, in that town of 


5,000, he was giving “Class A”’ service. | 
* * * 


_ The first billposting and poster adver- 
tising exhibit will be made on an 
elaborate scale at the New England In- 
dustrial and -Educational Exposition, 
which will be held in Boston, October 
2-28. This exhibition has been ar- 
ranged by H. P. Wall, the New Eng- 
land solicitor of the Associated Bill- 
— of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

_Mr. Wall has arranged to erect full- 
sized sectional steel billboards of the 
most modern type, and on these, at 
frequent intervals during the day and 
evening, men will post posters selected 
from the finest designs that have been 
printed. The rear of the space will be 
taken up with a full-sized board large 
enough for a twenty-four-sheet poster. 
At each side will be other boards ac- 
commodating an eight-sheet and a six- 
teen-sheet, respectively. 
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the people live out 
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By the Chicago Grocers 


Interesting Experience of Argo Starch in Chicago 
W: recently sent out circular letters to the Grocers 


of Chicago calling their attention to the extensive 

Bulletin and Wall Sign advertising being done for 
Argo Starch. They were asked to fill in and return to 
us a card which we enclosed asking them the following 
questions: 


1. Do you handle Argo Starch? 
2. Have your sales increased? 
3. Why do you consider Painted Display Advertising 
effective? 
Hundreds of replies were received, clearly demonstrating 
that the Grocer is keenly alive to the advantages accruing 
to him through this method of publicity. 


To the first question the answer was, of course, “Yes,” 
or its equivalent. 


The second question was also invariably answered by 
“Yes,” although occasionally varied with “Very much,” 
“Some,” or “Many times.” 


Scores of the cards merely answered the third question 
with “Very good,” “Helps sales,” “Everybody sees it,” ete. 


Some of the more elaborate replies to the. last question, 
WHY DO YOU CONSIDER PAINTED DISPLAY AD- 
VERTISING EFFECTIVE? are as follows: 


“Because it helps selling package goods which are much easier to 
hand out than bulk goods, and are cleaner to the consumer.” 

“Constant reminder which, seen daily, produces a lasting impres- 
sion that always brings results. I have never known it to fail. An 
article advertising on the boards always sells, and possessing merits, 
continues to sell.” 

“Everybody that can read. reads them, even children. I think 
large painted signs attract everybody’s eye.” 
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“Outdoor advertising has helped my selling Argo and I have cus- 
tomers that have asked for it just because they saw it advertised and 
after once trying it they use it always.” 

“It keeps the people familiar with the name. You know, a thing 
out of sight is apt to be out of mind.” 


“Because your signs are in places where people walk and ride 


continuaily and cannot help read the signs.” 

“That is the only ad for any business.” 

: “They keep before the eyes of buyers that particular article they 
use, therefore they ask for it. It’s certainly a successful though silent 
salesman.” 

“Always before the buyer’s eye when out of doors.” 

“A person walking or riding has very little to occupy his mind, 
and a bulletin sign done attractively makes the eyes linger on it 
sometimes reading it over two or three times. Result—a customer.” 

“If an article is new it impresses the name on the memory, and is 
hard to change. The name is essential always.” 

“A good combination of colors attracts the eye.” 

“Because it moves the goods.” 


“Because it naturally puts the starch before the public and they 
believe in signs.’ 
“Because people who don’t have time to read the papers read ad- 


y vertisements that are outdoors.” 


“Everybody can see it when they come to the store to buy.” 


“Because they never cease working.” 


The Thos. Cusack Company offers any advertiser the 
same effective way of interesting the dealer and consumer. || 
We have in our Sales and Service Department the most | 
capable salesmen who have devoted years to planning |) 
display campaigns. We make it easy for the Advertising 
Agency or Advertiser to place a Painted Display campaign. 
just as easy to buy as a magazine or newspaper campaign. 


Any advertiser or advertising agency may have the 





benefit of the experience of our entire organization in plan- 


] ning, executing and maintaining a Painted Display |) 


! 


Campaign. 





Thos. Gisack (Ompany | 
Designs, Propositions and Particulars 
CHICAGO NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


of the | 


Painted Display Advertising Association of the United States and Canada 
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CAN OUTDOOR “HITS” BE 


MADE TO ORDER? 





SOME SCORINGS THAT HAVE WON 
PLACES IN ADVERTISING’S HALL 
OF FAME—WHAT IS THE QUALITY 
THAT MAKES THEM STILL TALKED 
ABOUT ?—HEATHERBLOOM ELECTRIC 
SIGN A VICTIM OF ITS OWN 
STRENGTH — WILSON WHISKEY 
WALL SIGNS STILL REMEMBERED— 
SOMETHING ABOUT SIGNS YOU 
CAN’T FORGET 





By Lynn G. Wright. 


What is that quality in an out- 
door ad that makes it linger in 
the popular memory after the 
passage of years? Why are some 
ads that were built for the mo- 
ment still the talk of the profes- 
sion and the*laity, and why are 
others, designed cold-bloodedly to 
be stayers, absolutely forgo:ten? 

Get an old-timer in the outdoor 
advertising work to revive his 
recollections of signs that fizzled 
like a sputtering candle and of 
others which for some mysterious 
reason made a sensation. Listen 
to him while he tells the inside 
story of each one, and you will 
come to the conclusion that a 
famous sign cannot be made to 
order. Like a speech that be- 
comes embalmed in the “Master- 
pieces of the World’s Oratory,” it 
isn’t the ad alone that wins the 
fame, but the occasion as well. 

Two things combine to make 
an ad talked about: The ad itself 
and the peculiar state of receptiv- 
ity of the. reading public’s mind. 
The ad builder can make more or 
less certain of the quality of the 
ad itself, but he has to do a little 
guessing on the _ psychological 
conditions that must determine 
whether it will be one of the 
world-beaters or not. 

There is an interesting quality 
common to all successful outdoor 
ads, and this is particularly no- 
ticeable in those that have made 
heavy scorings. This quality is 
the vividness of impression that 
causes an ad, which was perhaps 
abandoned three years ago, to be 
recalled as being seen “only a 
month or so ago.” 

Take one of the most famous 


‘the other day. 





outdoor hits, the Wilson whis- 
key “wall signs” which occupied 
two large walls on Broadway ten 
or twelve years ago. One ap- 
peared near Twenty-ninth street 
and the other at Twelfth street. 
The sign is reproduced herewith. 

A gentleman came into the 
office of the O. J. Gude Company 
one morning, three years after 
the sign had been painted out. 
He remarked: “That was a fine 
sign of Wilson whiskey I saw 
It must have done 
the business.” 

His hearer smiled and asked the 
visitor to tell just when he saw 
the sign. 

“Why, two or three months 
ago,’ was the reply. “Perhaps 
six months. Can’t be more than 
that, can it?” 

He was a much-surprised indi- 
vidual when he was informed 
that the ad had disappeared three 
years before. 

One man, eight months after 
the ad had been obliterated, of- 
fered to bet twenty-five dollars 
that he had seen the ad the previ- 
ous week. 

This Wilson whiskey wall sign, 
it is stated, did more than any- 
thing else to popularize the rye 
highball. Before the advertiser 
came to New York with his pro- 
motion work, the “chemists” 
would have lifted their eyebrows 
if asked for Wilson whiskey. 
After the sign and the auxiliary 
advertising attending it had done 
their work, Wilson whiskey was 
thoroughly distributed, and the 
rye highball established in popu- 
lar favor. 

What gave this ad its overpow- 
ering effect? The answer is giv- 
en in the question. Because it 
was overpowering. It was more 
dominant than anything ever pre- 
sented to the public before. It 
had, in addition, human interest 
and a bright coloring. Even yet 
old-timers along Broadway have 
only to recall this big ad to feel a 
thirst that would be horribly out 
of place in Georgia. 

The White Rock water is made 
by the firm that produces Wil- 
son whiskey. There is an inter- 
esting story explaining the pres- 
ence of the clock in the wonder- 
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fully effective electric sign facing 
Times Square in New York now. 
The idea of the advertiser was 
that outdoor advertising can be 
made too overpowering. 

Said one of the men connected 
with the White Rock advertising 
to me the other day: “You know 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said 
that he never dared to be as funny 
as he could. So with us. We 
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A FAMOUS “HIT” OF A DECADE AGO 


don’t dare to be as powerful as 
we well might in our outdoor ad- 
vertising. There is distinct dan- 
ger that by so doing we would 
advertise the product into cheap- 
ness of estimation. This, of 
course, is only one individual’s 
opinion, but I have reason for 
holding this view.” 

So the clock, it is said, was in- 
corporated in the ad, not only to 
attract attention, but also to miti- 
gate the overwhelmingness, as it 
were, of the display. 


THAT FAMOUS SKIRT SIGN 


Going to show that the full ex- 
tent of an outdoor ad’s fame is 
often unpremeditated, may be 
quoted the example of the Heath- 
erbloom sign facing east on Forty- 
second street, New York, at Sev- 
enth avenue. It is a changing 


display. The skirt flaps, the rain 
comes down and, presumably, the 
fabric is not harmed at all. 

What happened? Just this, 
The ad created such a sensation 
and carried the fame of the de- 
sign so far that now A, G. Hyde, 
the manufacturer, cannot abandon 
it, if he would. And he has tried, 
He has offered prizes for designs 
that would be as good as the one 
now running. But to no effect. 
The ad has made itself practically 
a trade-mark, and with each pass- 
ing day is establishing itself more 
firmly as an asset of the business. 

Part of the fame of this sign is 
due to its unrivaled location. An- 
other part is due to the clever de- 
sign—people are always interested 
in a motion story, and this was a 
motion story of the commercial 
order. It flashed upon the night 
multitudes before changing ads 
had become so popular. Here, 
again, is the combination of the 
ad and the psychological time. 

Of course, opinions of the most 
famous outdoor ad differ; it de- 
pends upon the old-timer whom 
you ask. One man experienced 
in the show business, as well as 
in the promotion of commercial 
articles, fumbled back in his mem- 
ory and pronounced the posters 
of Jumbo, the elephant, the most 
sensational. These were twelve 
feet high—big even for Barnum. 
Special boards had to be built to 
accommodate them. The big fel- 
low, though now long passed to 
his elephantine reward, still lives 
in memory--thanks to the old 
showman and the power of the 
poster. 

Will any of the ads now run- 
ning achieve a fame that will 
make them loom large twenty 
years from now? A sensational 
advertising hit, like a straight 
flush, has a good deal of chance 
about it. 

Will the Bull Durham sign be 
one of the elect? The American 
Tobacco Company officials are in- 
clined to believe it may be. At 


any rate. E. H. Thurston, of the 
Amsterdam Supply Company, 
which handles the advertising, 


says this is one of the few best 
ads ever put out for Bull Dur- 
ham It is entitled the “Royal 
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BILLPOSTING BILLPOSTING 


Conservation 





In Advertising 


Is the keynote of my new booklet. The ad- 
vantages of Outdoor advertising are forcibly 


treated under this heading. You are welcome 
to a copy. 


Mr. Advertiser— 


I specialize in Billposting. 





Let me talk it over with you. 





It will pay you to do so. 


HENRY P. WALL 


Official Solicitor 
FOR THE . 
Associated Billposters and Distributors 
of the United States and Canada 





JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


Billposting is not an advertising ‘‘stunt,’’ but advertising sense. 
You get full value for every hour your advertisement is displayed. 











Victor’—showing the bull in the 
arena. This was put out through 
the Thomas Cusack Co., of Chi- 
cago. 

This ad covers the country, and 
appears in paint as well as on the 
boards. Just out of the Indianap- 
olis station a monster painted 
sign confronts the throngs that 
come and go. 

It was posted in record time. 
The design was begun in May, 
about the fifteenth, and the post- 
ing was practically finished, in 
3,860 cities and towns, ranging in 
population from 1,500 upward, 
about the first of July last. This 


. 





HOW BULL DURHAM’S CURRENT SPECTAC- 
ULAR POSTER WAS MADE TO SEEM 
LIKE A COMING “ATTRACTION” 


includes Porto Rico and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The printing or- 
der was the largest ever given by 
the Amsterdam Supply Company. 
One concern could not handle it 
in the time required, and it was 
accordingly split up among half 
a dozen of the best-equipped pos- 
ter-printing houses. 

Anyone the least bit informed 
about posting processes can ap- 
preciate how gigantic was the 
task of posting this mammoth or- 
der in the time set. 

The posting everywhere was at- 
tended by crowds of onlookers. 
Several unimpressionable posting 
house managers took the trouble 
to write telling of the deep inter- 
est this “Royal Victor” sign was 
causing. 

In design it is different from 
anything ever put out by the 
American Tobacco Company for 
Bull Durham before. It is dis- 
tinctly on the order of a theatri- 
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cal announcement. Some criti- 
cisms have been received touch- 
ing on the alleged unpleasantness 
of the bloody horse seen lying in 
the background. But as a rule the 
spectacular qualities of the ad 
have made it widely and favora- 
bly talked about. 

One poster man in Tennessee, 
noting the similarity to play post- 
ers, thought to add a bit to the 
appeal, and pasted an old slip he 
had, “Coming,” across the face of 
the poster. He writes that,it has 
made a hit. This poster 1s pic- 
tured here. 

At the home office there was a 
difference of opinion. “Do we 
want Bull Durham to make a 
‘theatrical’ appeal?” some of the 
men asked. The conviction came 
to prevail, however, that since 
Bull Durham was a “publicity” 
proposition, any presentation 
which would get the tobacco 
talked about, with favorable in- 
terest, was a good thing. 

Bull Durham is one of the 
greatest of commercial successes, 
and its prestige is due almost al- 
together to outdoor advertising. 
Some states are “painted” and 
some are posted. Indiana just 
now is being covered with 800,000 
square feet of painted display. 

Locations are carefully looked 
after. Even high officials of the 
Bull Durham company not infre- 
quently hunt up positions them- 
selves. Bull Durham appears in 
all the League and Association 
baseball parks, with huge “cut- 
out” signs of the bull. 

Ten years ago the sales of Bull 
Durham were about 3,000,000 
pounds a year. Now they are 
over 20,000,000. 


a ae 

At a conference between the adver- 
tising men of the railroads enter'ng 
Chicago and officials of the National 
Dairy Show Association, there was 
started a co-operative publicity campaign 
for the National Dairy Show at Chi- 
cago, October 26 to November 4. Litho- 
graphed posters will be hung by all 
railroads in the’r waiting rooms of sta- 
tions in dairy districts and their agents 
will distribute the advertising matter of 
the show. 

a 

George E. Liscomb, formerly with the 
Chicego Tribune, and Lord & Thomas, 
has affiliated with the C. W. Post in- 
terests in Battle Creek as advertising 
manager of the Morning Enquirer and 
the Evening News. 
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Posting in Chicago 
Pays Big Returns 

















Eliminate guess work and 
theory 1 in your ee 
campaign. 


We cover Chicago 
thoroughly with boards; 
every street car and trans- 
portation line, every pos- 
sible avenue of travel. 
The public can’t get away 
from them. 


We literally ee the de- 
mand for your goods, 


American Posting Service 
B. W. ROBBINS CHICAGO 



































WHEN IN THE LIFE OF 
THE OUTDOOR AD IS IT 
MOST EFFECTIVE? 





_At times when outdoor adver- 
tisers get together there is inter- 
esting discussion about what is 
the most “pulling” period of a 
poster or painted display. The 
experience of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass’n, of St. Louis, 
throws an interesting light upon 
this. 

This company is one of the 
strongest poster and “paint” us- 
ers in the country. Its historical 
series, one of which is here repro- 
duced, made a deep impression, 
and it is claimed at headquarters 
that the results were remarkable. 





Charles W. Staudinger, the as- 
sociation’s advertising manager, 
says: 

“We consider the first month 
of a painted display, when it. is 
fresh and new, as worth many 
times more than the remaining 
months. In adopting posting, with 
a different design and a new 
scheme of colors for each month, 
we intend to make every month 
a ‘first month.’” 

a 
KEYING POSTERS 





A New York advertiser says that 
within a year he will have completed 
a system whereby he will be enabled to 
ascertain with something approaching 
accuracy the business originated by his 
outdoor, and particularly his poster, ad- 
vertising. . 

Some attempts have been made with 
fair success to key posters. One Eng- 
lish advertiser, so it is reported in the 
English edition of Printers’ Ink, be- 
lieves the way to do it is to ask read- 
ers to send for a booklet, the title of 
the ‘booklet being specially given for 
the billboard advert'sing. Thus every 
inquiry would identify the billboard. 
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RUSHING POSTERS TO THE 
BREACH 


EMERGENCIES WHEN THE  PUSTER 
SAVED A CRITICAL SITUATION— 
THE STORY OF THE _ VIRGINIA 
CHEROOT CAMPAIGN—A_ SENSA- 
TIONAL MULTIPLICATION OF SALES 
—WANAMAKER’S STRATEGY—HOW 
A LIVE-OR-DIE, PLUNGING POSTER 
CAMPAIGN SAVED WALTER lL, 
MAIN 





By George B. Headley. 


Critical trade situations are part 
of every manufacturer’s experi- 
ence. One man has met them in 
one way and one in another. Not 
a few of them have made use of 
the peculiar adapta- 
bility of outdoor ad- 
vertising to bolster 
up a weak spot in the 
distribution or to fo- 
cus. selling energy 
quickly and powerful- 
ly upon some special 
locality. 

One of the most 
interesting instances 
of this kind happened 
at the time the 
American Tobacco 
Company took over the Old Vir- 
ginia Cheroots. At that time, 
which was in 1903, anti-cigarette 
legislation was being vigorously 
pushed by crusaders in various 
states. Some states had already 
passed a law prohibiting the sale 
of cigarettes. Others seemed on 
the point of doing so. Altogether 
the situation was critical, and in 
view of the immense capital in- 
volved in the business, something 
was due to be done very quickly. 

No one except those concerned 
will ever know what took place 
behind the closed doors of the ex- 
ecutive offices while the matter 
was being discussed. What took 
place afterwards, however, is fair- 
ly well known. A hurry order 
went out for a posting of Vir- 
ginia Cheroots in every state in 
the Union. 

It is presumed, on what seems 
to be good authority, that the of- 
ficials controlling the sales decid- 
ed that they would do well to an- 
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ticipate legislation by puiting upon 
sale a substitute. The cheroots 
retailed three for five cents and, 
being all tobacco, yet decidedly 
smaller than a full-sized cigar, 
would still give the tobacco com- 
pany a market for “short smokes.” 

In January of 1903 the posting 
began. The company which had 
the posting contract began op- 
erations in Alabama. Every lo- 
cation, whether it was church- 
shed, wall, boards or what not, 
was carefully determined in ad- 
vance, and with an admirable sys- 
tematization the posters were 
rushed to the vacant spaces. 
Eight-sheet posters were used for 
listed sites and two-sheet posters 
for what are called “chance-may- 
offer” positions. 

The large posters were pecul- 
iarly striking. They could be seen 
half a mile away, reaching in- 
sistently out from a mass of other 
advertising to lay claim upon the 
attention. The design was a cir- 
cle, in the center of which was 
painted the package with the ci- 
gars represented as sticking in- 
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vitingly out. The color scheme 
was red, black and white. 

in February, about a month 
after the posting had begun, the 
South, with the exception of 
Texas, had been covered thor- 
oughly. The agents then began 
to put up the advertising from 
the Pacific Coast eastward. By 
May the posting had reached In- 
diana, having covered all of the 
states west of that. And it took 
one month .more to cover New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The result was sensational. 
The advertising created such a 
demand for cheroots and the 


. cheroot style of “smoke” that the 


market was absolutely cleaned 
out of everything resembling a 
cheroot in the remotest way. 
Stock made even by other con- 
cerns than the tobacco company 
which had been on the dealers’ 
shelves for months was absorbed. 
The American Tobacco Company 
built new manufacturing plants 
at Lancaster, Pa., and Cincin- 
nati, O. 

The sales, when the American 
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Tobacco Company took over the 
Virginia Cheroots, amounted to 
about 50,000,000 a year. Six 

months later, in the following 
June, when the posting had just 
been completed, the sales were 

running well up to 150,000,000 a 
year. 

The tremendous posting had 
created this market. Since that 
time the sales have gradually in- 
creased until to-day they amount 
to about 200,000,000 cheroots a 
year. The billposting campaign 
of 1903 gave them enough mo- 
mentum to reach 1911 with sales 
larger than even the managers 
had ever dreamed of. 

John Wanamaker, of New 
York, has employed outdoor 
signs very cleverly. When the 
new Gimbel store was opened on 
Greeley Sqitare, in the spring of 
IQII, some people thought it 
meant that Wanamaker would 
lose a lot of business. But as 
things turned out there was no 
particular worriment in the Wan- 
amaker establishment. On _ the 
contrary, the promoters of the 
sales made up their mind that 
the occasion offered them a good 
opportunity for pushing their 
business still further. 

It will be remembered that the 
Wanamaker establishment is down 
at Eighth street and Broadway, 
far removed from the so-called 
retail district adjacent to Herald 
Square. The Wanamaker store 
occupies a position of “splendid 
isolation,” to use a term of diplo- 
macy. The group of stores 
around Herald Square and lower 
on Sixth avenue, near Twenty- 
third street, work to bring to- 
gether a wonderfully large shop- 
ping public. The advertising of 
all these stores co-operates to 
bring this tide of people here. 
But Wanamaker must create his 
own crowds. 

Therefore, the sign was placed 
on Thirty-second street facing 
north over Greeley and Herald 
Squares, where  Thirty-fourth 
street is intersected by Sixth ave- 
nue and Broadway. It bore the 
legend of John Wanamaker’s 
name’ in towering letters, and be- 
low was a hand pointing down to 
Broadway, stating “Take the 


Broadway cars to Eighth street,” 

This piece of strategy was laugh- 

ingly appreciated by the people 

who came to shop at the Herald 
and Greeley Square stores. It 
seemed to say, “If not having 
found what you want in the Sixth 

Avenue stores, suppose you try 
one that is able to answer every 
demand both as to quality and 
quantity.” 

The Hearn store uses signs 
with an eye to strategy much the 
same way. It has them in Har- 
lem, where people uptown, in- 
tending shopping there, see them 
and receive the suggestion that 
there is another good store on 
Fourteenth street. 

Hearn’s signs are also on the 
Twenty-third street ferry-boats, 
to suggest to the Jersey commu- 
ter bound for a New York shop- 
ping trip that he can take a car 
at the ferry which will take him 
past Hearn’s store. The idea 
seems to be to put out the right 
suggestion at the time the con- 
sumer is most receptive, 

The theatrical business would 
be like a stray lamb without the 
mobile poster to give it aid and 
comfort. A well-known poster 
man whose memory runs _ back 
for a quarter of a century was 
‘telling how a plunging poster 
campaign rescued a well-known 
show man from financial ruin. 

One day in the eighties, Walter 
L. Main, the circus man, counted 
the money in his drawer and 
found that he had just $112.00 in 
cash. Fortunately, all his local 
debts had been paid, and tickets 
for himself and troupe purchased 
out of Columbus, Ohio. It seems, 
however, that Main was indebted 
to the extent of about $20,000 to 
the printing company which had 
been supplying him on faith with 
poster material. Things did not 
look at all bright. 

Just at this time it occurred to 
him that it might be wise to call 
in Melville Raymond, who was 
spectacular in his methods of pro- 
motion. When Raymond had 
learned the situation, he knew 
that only heroic measures could 
save the show. 

He proceeded to Louisville, but 
here he found the town quaran- 
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tined with smallpox. He went 
back to Evansville, took $100 
of the showman’s $112, and went 
to Connellsville, Pa, having in 
ways best known to himself se- 
cured credit for a printing order 
for posters from an Ohio jobber. 
He posted Connellsville and the 
surrounding country as it had 
never been posted before. He 
wired Main that “he might as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb,” and that “he was going to 
put it on thick while the paste 
and credit lasted.” 

With forty men working like 
beavers, he plastered the country 
through to Ravenna, Ohio. There, 
two months later, he was greeted 
with a telegram from the show- 
man. “Come at once,” it said. 
Raymond went. He had not 
heard how the show was doing, 
and he fully expected that he was 
being called in to witness the 
formal demise of the show. 

He hunted up Main in his ho- 
tel, and found him hobnobbing 
with a group of men in an op- 
pressively legal atmosphere. Ray- 
mond thought that it was all 
over. 

Main, however, jumped up with 
a shout of joy when he saw him 
and grabbed his hand and intro- 
duced him to everybody present. 
“Here is the man that pulled us 
out of the hole,” he said, 

In the hour that followed, Main 
produced cash to the amount of 
$20,000, paying off all of his in- 
debtedness to the printing house, 
with interest. The emergency 
posting had been extraordinarily 
successful. It had made people 
a-quiver for the Main circus and 
brought them at’ daylight with 
the money in their hand, eager 
to push it through the window 
of the box-office. 

In this campaign Raymond and 
~ men put up 12,000 sheets a 
ay. 

Of course, one may call this 
taking a long chance. The show- 
man, as well as Raymond, were 
playing to the limit against the 
possibilities of bad weather and 
of heavily competing attractions. 
The show, however, had _ the 
“break” in luck, and advertising 
did the rest. 





There is a peg 
in our shop for 
some man’s hat 


We want a man without awe of ac- 
cepted advertising and sales theories— 
who every now and then takes a day 
off and thinks for himself. 


A man who didn’t get all his knowl- 
edge of advertising from advertising 
men. 


Who sees deeper into trade work 
than folders, booklets, window displays, 


and _ invitations to co-operate. Who 
realizes that an appeal to the dealer’s 


generous side has little value if it 
comes from the manufacturer’s selfish 
side. 


A man who doesn’t use the steam 
roller as his pace maker in handling 
the King’s English. 


Who knows the value of “looks” in 
an advertisement—and the danger. Who 
considers advertising copy a message, 
not a design. Who realizes the diffi- 
culty of making facts read like facts. 
Whose assertions don’t sound like con- 
tentions. 


A man who realizes that the public 
1s not a solemn dummy. Who doesn’t 
let his “‘straight from the shoulder” 


ideas interfere with his sense of humor. 


Sounds like a catalogue of virtues, 
doesn’t it? We don’t expect to find 
such a man. But we do want a man 
who is aimed in that direction. We 
will promise him a salary modest enough 
to ward off stage fright, 


We shall be ‘@lad to meet him after 
he writes. Please write fully. 


Blackman-Ross Co. 


ADVERTISING 


10 East 33d Street, New York 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF ELECTRIC SIGNS 





SIZE GETS ATTENTION IN GEOMETRI- 
CAL PROPORTION—INCREASED VALUE 
EXCEEDS INCREASED COST — CER- 
TAIN KINDS OF SIGNS IDENTIFIED 
WITH CERTAIN LINES OF BUSI- 
NESS, TO BE AVOIDED BY OTHERS— 
ILLUMINATION OF PAINTED DIS- 
PLAY SIGNS—FROM CONVENTION 
ADDRESS 


By L. D. Gibbs, 
Superintendent of Advertising, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., Boston. 

I think one reason why there 
have been such rapid strides in 
advertising is that every advertis- 
ing man is a crank on at least one 
phase of the business. Most of 
us are mild-mannered, harmless 
cranks, but the very fact that on 
some line we think our way is 
the best makes us ready to stick 
and defend our-ideas. When we 
begin to defend we dig up the 
points from all sides and we are 
bound to improve our methods, 
we are certain to increase our 
own knowledge of the subject and 
the result is steady growth, for I 
know that cranks though we may 
be we want to improve our own 
work as well as that of our asso- 


ciates. 
Electric sign advertising, of 
course, includes a marvelously 


wide field of activity. We can 
scarcely realize that what we now 
regard as feeble and _ ineffectual 
attempts to catch the eye with the 
little incandescent lamp were once 
samples of marvelous advance- 
ment in electric business-getting. 
It makes us pause when we think 
of the point of view of the little 
boy in the story. He was taken 
along busy Broadway to see the 
signs and bright lights, but he 
made no comment until he 
reached one of the crosstown car 
lines where he waited several 
minutes to look at the novelty of 
a horse-drawn street car. For 


that twelve-year-old boy our com- 
monplaces of yesterday were the 
novelties of to-day. 

The great contrasts in the de- 
velopment of electric sign adver- 
tising may be noted by a trip 


through the side streets or the 
slums of our larger cities. We 
step from the brilliantly lighted 
thoroughfares with their tremen- 
dous signs, where floods of light 
roll along the streets, into the re- 
gions where little signs cast a 
feeble light and a few panes of 
colored glass make almost hope- 
less attempts to attract attention, 

I think we are quite likely to 
narrow the field of advertising by 
electric lights, to signs with read- 
ing on them or with some pecu- 
liar flashing designs, but as a 
matter of fact everywhere a light 
glows we can find a call. The 
littie light that burns over the 
doctor’s or the undertaker’s door- 
bell, the red lights burning in the 
theaters or the convention halls 
over the word “Exit,” and some 
other red lights—in drug stores, 
in front of police stations, over 
fire-alarm boxes and elsewhere, 
all carry a message. The little 
hash-house on a side street may 
have its sign, “Café” or “Lunch,” 
or even may rise to the dignity of 
“Restaurant,” but it is calling for 
business in its feeble way. 

The field is so large that it is 
wandered into from every side 
with varying successes. There 
are small transparencies for the 
small stores, cheap signs illumi- 
nated by the reflected light of one 
lamp for the small advertiser who 
may, however, get into the na- 
tional field some day; and there 
are the galloping horses, the 
foaming beer steins, the billiard 
games in operation and so on up 
through the scales of size and 
cost to dizzy combinations of 
color and design. 

I have no actual figures upon 
which to base my deductions; I 
have not been able to check my 
theories with so-called “results,” 
hut I believe that at least one 
form of advertising-value of elec- 
tric signs increases in geometri- 
cal progression as the cost of con- 
structing the sign increases ; that 
is. power to attract attention. 
That means that a sign costing $10 
may be expected to attract the at- 
tention of forty people in a given 
time, while one costing $100 may 
be expected to attract the atten- 
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“As Much as The Times” 


has become a household word in Seattle. To carry as 
much news “as The Times” is the criterion of all 
newspapers in the Pacific Northwest. To carry as 
many photographs “as The Times,” to print as good 
cartoons “as The Times,” to possess as good fran- 
chises, and have as large a circulation “as The 
Times,” is the dream of Northwest publishers. 


To be as loyal to the common people year in and 
year out “as The Times,” is a performance not to 
be surpassed. 


To do as much in its columns for, and give as 
much in cash to civic enterprises “as The Times” is 
the mark of good citizenship, equaled by few and 
excelled by none. 


The reward of all this is a splendid, clean circula- 
tion to readers who do not have to be coaxed by 
gifts of merchandise, by “bargain days,” voting 
contests, or other bargain counter methods; and a 
quantity of paid advertising unsurpassed in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


For the first seven months of 1911 The Times has 
carried PAID advertising in excess of its nearest 
competitor’s TOTAL advertising to the amount of 


103,798 Inches 


This is an average for each month of 


14,828 Inches 


All this lead in advertising on the part of The 
Times was scored under a strictly maintained rate 
card, and was PAID SPACE. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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tion of 1,600 people. This assump- 
tion, of course, is made with the 
understanding that both signs are 
displayed in localities frequented 
by a sufficient number of people 
to make the comparison fair. 

This does not mean, however, 
that the forty people in one case 
and the 1,600 in the other are at- 
tracted with sufficient power to 
bring sales, but is simply my idea 
of what such signs can do in 
catching the eye. A man may 
easily be attracted by the light or 
the design of a sign and not carry 
the impression away with him of 
what the sign is for. 

I do not believe that a sign 
costing $10, put in a locality that 
is large enough to make a $100 
sign effective, will have much, if 
any, commercial influence. It 
might possibly attract the com- 
mercialized attention of one per- 
son. The $1co sign, however, 
may be reasonably expected to 
exert a commercialized influence 
over at least ten people. 

Above these costs I believe the 
proportion of attention-compell- 
ing influence will increase in much 
greater proportion to the outlay. 
Above the $100 figure I believe 
the advertiser gets the value of 
increased dignity of construction 
and design. He gets more pro- 
nounced detail; he gets better 
color schemes and more of them, 
and such signs are consequently 
more attention-compelling. 

Another important point with 
the more expensive signs; they 
surround the commodity adver- 
tised with a certain dignity: they 
give the product “class.” Expen- 
sive construction for signs to ad- 
vertise cheap products is by no 
means a poor investment. Sev- 
eral kinds (of what are claimed 
to be excellent brands) of beer 
and other liquid refreshments sell 
over the bar at verv low prices. 
but hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent in the construc- 
tion of remarkably attractive 
signs to advertise these beverages 
A consumer likes to know that 
the things he eats. drinks and 


uses are dignified with big p'aces 
in the advertising world. 

Some kinds of display advertis- 
ing are distinctly connected with 


particular commodities and lines 
of commercial activity. No man 
need look a second time at the 
four-armed contrivance revolving 
red, white, blue and green incan- 
descent lamps before his face. It 
is in an optical shop, and ten to 
one it is a cheap shop at that. 
The sign with the so-called rat 
running around the edge, nine 
times out of ten calls attention to 
a secondhand clothing store, a 
ticket scalper’s office, a small the- 
ater or some cheap brokerage es- 
tablishment. I am surprised that 
the pawnshops have not yet 
awakened to the fact that they 
could hollow' the wooden “gold” 
out of their three-ball signs and 
make them lustrously incandes- 
cent at night by inserting incan- 
descent lamps. 

To my mind the bigger the sign, 
if it holds to lines of dignity, the 
bigger must be not only its at- 
tention-compelling capacity but its 
selling capacity. The trouble with 
so many of our great signs to-day 
is they are too intricate; the de- 
signers have lost sight of the fact 
that to enable the mind to re- 
ceive any lasting impression the 
object viewed must remain quiet 
for a second or two at least. 

This is the one criticism that 
may be made of several of the 
biggest and most fanciful signs 
in the country to-day. The ob- 
server is grabbed and carried 
along by the sense of restlessness, 
the hurried rush and tear of the 
whole display; his powers of ob- 
servation, and. consequently, his 
mental impressions are impelled 
to such a pace that when the read- 
ing or selling talk comes on 
he jumps it practically without 
thought. 

We must at ro time forget that 
the simplest things are usually the 
most forceful. 

The ordinary billboard sign, 
equipped with a simple, inexpen- 
sive hood reflector properly ar- 
ranged to give complete illumina- 
tion over the reading surface, has 
an attention-compelling and a 
commercializing value far in ex- 
cess of the exnectations of most 
people. Its value in all ways is 
certainly far and away greater in 
proportion to the outlay than can 
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Department Store 
Advertising 
Tells the Story 


During May, June and July, 1911 


The CHICAGO EXAMINER gained 41 ,694 lines 
The Chicago Tribune lost -  31,949lines 


Compared with the corresponding period of last year 


THE REASON 


the Department Stores and all other adver- 
tisers continually increase their use of The 
Examiner is because they have learned that 
its City circulation—equal to that of the 
Tribune and Record-Herald combined—pays 
better than any other newspaper. They know 
that it is 


Chicago’s Greatest Salesman 





The Chicago Examiner 


posted a forfeit of $5,000.00 several weeks ago to back up its statement 
that within the limits of Chicago, THE EXAMINER has a greater cir- 


culation than the combined circulations of the Tribune and The. 


Record-Herald. 


The forfeit still stands without takers and the conditions still exists. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. Chicago: 10 S. Franklin St. 














be claimed for great numbers of 
our so-called unique flashers. It 
has a twofold advantage of being 
able to do full duty during day- 
light hours and then with the 
light reflecting upon it it has re- 
markable attracting power during 
the night hours. 

It would seem as though illu- 
minated signs of this kind read 
easily in the daytime, and even 
more readily at night, would be 
utilized much more by national 
advertisers. Of course, the pub- 
lic lighting companies are glad to 
have the business that comes to 
them in the operation and lighting 
of the big novelty signs. They 
would be equally ready, however, 
to further the development of the 
ordinary illuminated billboard sign 
business. It is a simple way of 
reaching the public at a time when 
they least expect it. 

The illuminated board signs of 
Boston are excellent commercial- 
izers. Experts in other lines of 
advertising take their prospects to 
study the crowds and see how 
particular lines of advertising at- 
tract. It is only necessary, if you 
choose to investigate the subject, 
for you to watch people passing 
along a thoroughfare that has il- 
luminated billboard signs. I have 
seen people absorbed in books 
and newspapers turn to look at 
lighted billboard signs and they 
had the pleasure of seeing all 
there was of them in a brief 
glance. The trouble with so many 
of our flashing signs is that they 
take too long to tell their story 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
they tell it too quickly. 

Few people realize to-day what 
the illuminated sign advertising 
business has done to brighten our 
streets and turn our city nights 
into day. Everywhere one turns 
are the lights—in windows, over 
doors, in the street lamps, in the 
signs extending over the side- 
walks and in the great signs pro- 
jecting above the buildings into 
the heavens from the horizon of 
night. 


++ 20+ 


The Commercial Club, of Biloxi, 
Miss., is preparing an advertising cam- 
paign along the same lines as that of 
last year. Papers in the North and 
Northwest will be used. 
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PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 
SHOWN AT NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION 


EIGHTH SEMIANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE INDUSTRY PROLIFIC IN IDEAS 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE USE 
OF THE SPECIALTY AS A MEDIUM 
FOR ADVERTISERS — WHAT WAS 
SAID AND DONE 





The eighth semiannual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Advertising Novelty Manufac- 
turers was held at the Hotel Im- 
perial, New York City, September 
12-14. 

In addition to the members of 
the Association the convention 
brought together many of the 
principal calendar concerns, most 
of whom were represented by ex- 
cellent displays of calendars in 
the various rooms adjoining the 
convention hall. 

The three-day session was orig- 
inally laid out to include numer- 
ous speeches, but owing to the 
inability of some of the members 
to prepare their addresses in time, 
general discussion on the topics 
outlined by all present was sub- 
stituted, with profitable results. 

Tuesday was devoted to the 
routine business of the organiza- 
tion, and completion of unfinished 
business. George L. Greenburg, 
of the Greenduck Company, of 
Chicago, spoke at some length 
upon “Creating a Central Credit 
Organization; its Benefits and 
How Managed.” After some 
questions, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter 
and report at the next meeting. 

The following day was given 
over to discussions of the various 
difficulties encountered by novelty 
manufacturers in securing sales- 
men, getting good service from 


them, and in determining their’ 


reliability. “The Best Method of 
Obtaining Salesmen and What 
Shall be Required of Them,” was 
the title of a paper read by 
Charles Q. Petersen, of the Ad- 
vertising Novelty Company, of 
Chicago. The question of fur- 
nishing salesmen with samples 
was also gone into, 

In the afternoon, following sev- 
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EIGHT MONTHS 


The New York Times published in the eight months of 
1911:a total of 5,129,847 lines of advertisements, compared 
with 4,711,649 lines in the corresponding period of last year, 
an increase of 418,153 lines—a greater gain than that of any 
other New York morning newspaper, without exception. 


Of high-class DRY GOODS advertisements, The New York 
Times published in the eight months of 1911, 1,496,659 lines, 
compared with 1,132,725 lines in the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of 364,934 lines, and a greater gain than 
that of any other New York morning or evening newspaper. 


Of FINANCIAL advertisements, on which The New York 
Times exercises the strictest censorship and prints the great- 
est volume of any morning or evening newspaper in the 
United States, the volume printed was 515,724 lines, an in- 
crease of about 155,000 lines more than any other New York 
newspaper, morning or evening. 


Of RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP advertisements, The 
New York Times printed in the eight months of 1911, 341,946 
lines, a greater volume than that of any other New York 
newspaper, and over 50,000 lines more than the next New 
York morning newspaper. 


Of BOOK advertisements, The New York Times printed 
in the eight months of 1911, 196,786 lines, a gain of about 
78,000 lines over the corresponding period of last year, a 
greater volume than in any similar period in previous years, 
and greater than that of any other morning newspaper in the 
United States. ; 


Of HOTEL AND RESORT advertisements, The New 
York Times printed 247,346 lines in the eight months of 1911, 
66,786 lines more than in the corresponding period of 1910, 
a greater gain than that of any other morning newspaper. 


Of REAL ESTATE advertisements, The New York Times 
printed in the eight months of 1911, 625,178 lines, represent- 
ing the highest grade offers in the Real Estate field. 


Of AUTOMOBILE advertisements, The New York Times 
printed, in the eight months of 1911, 315,031 lines, a greater 
volume than in any similar period in its history. 








_ In the great metropolitan district, with nearly 7,000,000 
inhabitants, The New York Times reaches the largest circle 
of prosperous readers and gives more remunerative returns 
to advertisers than any other newspaper in the world. 


The New York Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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eral talks, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the ad- 
visability of establishing a central 
collection agency. 

Wednesday night, the Associa- 
tion gave a banquet. The toast- 
master was H. F. Hosley, Eastern 
manager of Novelty News. 
Speeches were delivered by L. E. 
Pratt, of the American Art 
Works. and by W. H. Ingersoll, 
of the Ingersoll Watch Company; 
L. A. Burrell, of the Stuebing 
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were elected—four regular and 
three associate. 

The next meeting will be held 
at Chicago, on the second Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of 
March, 1912. 

Mr. "Ingersoll in his extempore 
talk at the dinner said that the 
novelty makers had something to 
sell which was very alluring to the 
manufacturer. He asked what 
part the manufacturers of novel- 
ties were taking in the national 





NOVELTY 


Company, and J. M. Hopkins, of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

In the closing session on Thurs- 
day morning, the novelty manu- 
facturers listened to a very inter- 
esting address by H. H. Longfel- 
low, of the Walker-Longfellow 
Company, of Boston, on “The 
Value of Proper Distribution of 
Advertising Specialties.” Mr. 
Longfellow emphasized the neces- 
sity of instructing salesmen to 
show advertisers and manufac- 
turers that proper distribution is 
essential to ultimate success in 
using novelties and_ specialties. 
The convention closed with a dis- 
cussion of costs and details of 
cost accounting led by A. R. 
Schulz, of the Keller Crescent 
Seven new members 


Company. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 





DINNER AT THE IMPERIAL 


movement of all advertising in- 
terests. He went on to remark: 

‘Are you doing anything with 
the advertising organizations that 
are trying to “find some principle 
for guidance in general advertis- 
ing work? Are you helping to 
formulate a science of advertis- 
ing? 

It seems to me that the log- 
ical next step for you to take 
is to investigate and see if it is 
not worth your while to take part 
with all advertising men in com- 
ing to a better understanding of 
what advertising is and how it can 
be employed more generally from 
the top of the business scale down 
to the local retailer. 

“Tt has seemed to me, as a 
buyer of novelties, that the men 
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San Francisco Chronicle 


Gains in Advertising 














The Leading Paper of the The Most Powerful and Influ- 
PACIFIC COAST ential Paper onthe Pacific Coast 

is the is the 
San Francisco Chronicle San Francisco Chronicle 








August, 1911 Over August, 1910 


“Chronicle” Gains 


Total Advertising, 20,748 Lines 


CALL LOSES 


25,382 Lines 


“Chronicle” Gains 


Local Display, - 20,552 Lines 


CALL LOSES 


8,162 Lines 


“Chronicle” Gains 


F oreign Display, - 7,840 Lines 

















CALL LOSES 
* 
2,394 Lines 
Summer Resort Automobile 
Advertising Advertising 
FOR “Chronicle” Leads As Usual 
THIS SEASON for 8 Months of 1911 
‘Chronicle’? - 150,447 Lines ‘Chronicle’? - 186,510 Lines 
‘‘Examiner’”’ - 101,640 Lines ‘Examiner’ - 183,271 Lines 
“Call” - - - 97,394 Lines “Call” - - - 147,085 Lines 























CHARLES J. BROOKS, Eastern Representative 
213 Temple Court, New York City. 
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you send to me are not properly 
prepared to see me. They do not 
always seem to understand the 
function of their wares. I say 
that realizing that the same in- 
dictment can be brought against 
the salesmen for almost any line 
of merchandise, but that does ot 
excuse it. What is the function 
of the advertising specialty? 

“IT have only a vague concep- 
tion of it, and-yet it seems to me 
that you men should co-opera- 
tively find out how specialties can 
be employed with the many other 
kinds of advertising which a man- 
ufacturer or a business house 

can reasonably use. 

“There are movements going 
on and aimed to get at the under- 
standing of the advertising and 
selling problems. I believe | could 
make money at times, with the 
right guidance, in specialties or al- 
most any other kind of advertis- 
ing there is, but none of us can 
understand enough about it.” 

Charles B. Miller, whose firm 
is official cost-keeper for the 
American Brass Founders Asso- 
ciation, the National Bureau of 
Metal and Spring Manufacturers, 
etc., took for his subject the mat- 
ter of costs and his remarks were 
followed by a Spirited discussion. 

L. A. Pratt’s address will be 
printed, in part, in a later issue, as 
well as the most important ex- 
tracts from some other addresses. 

J. M. Hopkins, general manager 
of Printers’ INK, spoke, irf part, 
concerning the qualifications for 
a good salesman of advertising 
novelties. He suggested that it 
is always well to be sure an ad- 
vertiser’s selling plans are ready 
for novelties, before inducing him 
to invest capital in the medium. 
This is true also of other forms 
of advertising. 

Manufacturers judge the desir- 
ability of any advertising medium, 
he said, not from its cheapness, 
but from the likely good it will 
do them. Given the right sales- 
man who can submit a plan for 
the use of novelties to the adver- 
tiser, many manufacturers will be 
only too glad to listen to your 
proposition. Would it not be well 
to adopt Mr. Ingersoll’s sugges- 
tion and develop men who will 


uniformly have the ability to de- 
vise selling plans, as related to 
the novelty, as well as the capacity 
to sell them?” 

The earnestness of attention ac- 
corded each speaker, as he sug- 
gested some new progressive 
thing, evidenced a spirit of ear- 
nestness to develop the use of spe- 
cialties along the best lines that 
augurs -well for the industry. 

——~+-o-»—_—__- 


TALKS EXPOSITION TO AD MEN 





“The land exposition is just begin- 
ning to develop in America. In Europe 
it is now considered one of the institu- 
tions of paramount national impor- 
tance,” said Max Rosen, general man- 
ager of the Texas Land Exposition be- 
fore the Houston Adcraft Club Sep- 
tember 6. 

He explained that his decision to 
conduct the coming land show free 
from dancing, vaudeville and side show 
attractions was in keeping with the 
modern tendency to specialize in ex- 
positions. 

He declared that the agricultural fair 
was doomed. Of the 1,800 fairs held 
in the United States last year none 
was a financial success. The reason 
for this, he said, was because no defi- 
nite plan was followed, no layout or 
conformation that indicated any idea 
of a future growth. 

New members made short talks in 
response to an announcement that in 
the future all newly admitted members 
will be required to tell the club ‘‘who 
they are, what they do, and why they 
joined the club.” 

Colonel Frederick Opp, of Llano, 
complimented the members of the club 
and of the Texas Admen’s Association 
for the work they did in bringing the 
convention of the Associated Kavertie 
ing Clubs of America to Texas next 
year. 


+ 0+ 
LOOKING FORWARD TO DALLAS 


Secretary Richard Haughton, of the 
Dallas Advertising League, has received 
letters from many advertising clubs in 
different parts of the country showing 
that the greatest enthusiasm was gen- 
erated by the Boston convention and 
that a large proportion of those who 
went there are committed to the “On 
to Dallas’ movement in 1912. 

—_——+oe-—_— 


NOT UP TO ITS CLAIMS 





Bald Patron—‘Here! I’ve rubbed 
this dope on my head for three weeks 
without result, yet the advertisement 
ae it would grow hair on a billiard 
ba 

Druggist—‘Well, how do you expect 
it to grow hair on a billiard ball when 
you rub it on your head?” 

_———_+e+—____ — 

A Benton Harbor, Mich., grocer ad- 
vertised a_nationally- known brand of 
flour as “cheap, inferior flour, $3.75 
per barrel,”’ and is being sued by the 
manufacturer. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A 
“HUNDRED - POINT 
SALESMAN”? 








NEED FOR SALES MANAGER TO KNOW 
HIS MEN FOR THEIR PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS AS WELL AS FOR 
THEIR SALES FIGURES LOYAL- 
TY, CHARACTER, ENTHUSIASM, 
KNOWLEDGE, AND CONFIDENCE 
SHOWN TO BE ESSENTIALS—FROM 
ADDRESS BEFORE SALES MANAGERS’ 
CONVENTION, CINCINNATI 








By Ernest T. Trigg, 
General Manager, John Lucas & Co. 
(Paints), Philadelphia. 

The question of “What consti- 
tutes a hundred-point salesman” 
is one in which every employer of 
Th F ll F b salesmen is most vitally interest- 

e ‘a AD= | ed, and which they would like to 
have answered positively and defi- 

. h nitely. 
rics ave ar- Unfortunately it is not possible 
to analyze the individual known 
as a salesman by any set rules 


rived; when will which we have learned from 





books. 
Tou ? The sales department itself can 
y e be analyzed and the producing 


value of each man in the organi- 
zation can be figured down to the 
fraction of a per cent showing the 
relation of each salesman’s cost 
to sales, to gross profits, to net 
profits, and showing also the sales 
per capita, per town, etc., etc. 
While this kind of analysis is ab- 
solutely essential to the sales man- 
ager, it does not in all cases tell 
the whole story. The analysis of 
the salesman himself, representing 
as he does a strong personal ele- 
ment, presents a most difficult 
problem not subject to considera- 
tion from a set of prescribed 
rules. 


OoOm- No two people are identically 

the same in every single particular 

e | going to make up their personal- 

WwW tailor | ity, and consequently no two 

| salesmen are identical _ “4 

another and cannot, therefore, be 

leven fifty five | | measured by precisely the same 
roa dwar | standards. 

| T want to say a word about the 


at 27th Street | relation of the sales manager to 
| the salesman I believe it is just 








| as much the business of the suc- 
ie Tose | cessful sales manager to study the 
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personality and peculiarities of 
his salesmen as it is the duty of 


the salesman to become acquaint- | 


ed as quickly as possible with the 
personalities and peculiarities of 
his customers. While the sales 
manager must of necessity have 
the respect and confidence of the 


salesmen at all times, and must | 


handle them with a firm hand, 
yet he should encourage and es- 
tablish as soon as possible a close 
personal friendship with each in- 
dividual in his organization, 
should know 
ciently well to be able to handle 
them in a way which will bring 
the fullest response, loyal sup- 
port and co-operation from each 
individual. Sometimes I believe 
the sales manager forgets that the 
salesman is a human being and 
as such is susceptible to a little 


kindly consideration and a little | 
The sales man- | 


friendly interest. 
ager who continually thinks of 
the salesman working with him 
as merely a form of servant and 
as a piece of necessary machinery 
to be handled without any thought 
or consideration whatever, is 
making a serious mistake; such 
treatment breeds discontent and 
disloyalty, both of which are 
strongly reflected in the final re- 
sults. 

We have all, no doubt, known 
of sales managers who, failing to 
grasp the immense importance of 
the salesman to their own suc- 


He | 
all his men suffi- | 


cess as well as the success of the | 


house, have loaded themselves 
down with a mass of detail work 
which ties them to their desks and 
gives them little if any time for 
that kind of personal talks with 
their men so necessary to both. 
It is hard to conceive, for exam- 
ple, how a live, thinking sales 
manager can allow himself to be 
so occupied with minor affairs 
that he keeps one of his own men 
waiting outside his office for 
hours for a chance to talk some- 
thing over with him, or again, 
how he can send his man away 
with the scantiest attention, per- 
haps only a word or two, when 
what he needed was some real ad- 
vice or maybe only a few pleasant 


words. a hearty handshake and | 
a spoken “Good luck to you” | 





he 


Advertising Signs 
Richly Wrought 
in Leather 


Manufacturers who are care- 
ful that their display signs 
shall bespeak quality for their 
merchandise—and who know 


that the merchant is surest to 
give prominence to signs which pos- 
sess genuine decorative value—will 








enthuse over Display Panels made by 


The LEATHERSMITH 
‘SHOPS 


Wrought on fine leather and mounted 
on solid oak or any other wood, 
they admirably convey the impres- 
sion of substantial quality. 
And their richness and novelty in- 
sure a prominent and permanent 
place for them in the retail store. 
Specimens and quotations immedi- 
ately forthcoming on request. 
Special Representatives : 
Chas. W. Schafer, Jr. 


635 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
w York 


L. B. Newell 
170 Summer Street, Boston 


R. R. Johnstone 
312 Caswell Block, Milwaukee 


J. A. Kerr,414 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland 


Main Office, 1033-35 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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when he left, to enable him to 
| make the day spell “success” in- 
| stead of “failure.” I tell you, 
gentlemen, the personal element 
is one of the strongest features in 
the selling game to-day. and the 
stimulation which comes to the 
salesmen from the right kind of 
personal interest and friendship 
on the part of the sales manager 
cannot be overestimated. 

The salesmen are the greatest 
asset in any business, and as such 
should be given all possible care 
and attention in order that their 
usefulness may measure up to the 
nlaximum. 

The final answer as to whether 
or not a certain salesman is a suc- 
cess depends largely upon the 
business, its policy, etc. Depend- 
ing upon the manner of conduct- 
ing a business, any one of the 
following results might be said 
to serve as a final conclusion: 

Total net sales. 

Total gross profit. 

Total number of customers. 

Total sales per capita. 

Total net profit. 

And yet objection can be hon- 
estly made to any one of these 
conclusions. The net sales is, of 
course, of much importance, and 
yet in some business it would tell 
but little, as in the case of a man- 
ufacturer or jobber handling a di- 
versified line, consisting of many 
different articles on each of 
which the gross margin of profit 
differs. The salesman with the 
largest sales might be working 
entirely on the lines of the least 
resistance, selling the products 
which were easy to sell, and 
which at the same time carried 
the smallest profit margin, which 
is usually the way of it. In such 
cases it is possible that one sales- 
man credited at the end of the 
year with, say, $200,000 sales has 
not actually made as many dol- 
lars’ gross or net for his house 
as another whose sales totaled 
only $100,000. In such a case, if 
the gross profit on the $100,000 
man totaled the same as the other, 
the smaller business would be 
preferable as the expense incident 
to handling the business would 
be materially less and the credit 
| risk correspondingly reduced. 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


Total gross profit would not be 
a safe rule by which to be guided 
for the one reason alone that the 
direct expenses of the salesman 
might be entirely out of propor- 
tion to his sales or to any other 
salesman in the organization. 


The total number of customers | 


would in the ordinary business 
count for little, without a knowl- 
edge of the individual purchases 
and the profit on the business. 


The sales per capita in a terri- | 


tory is a very interesting figure 
to know. It shows the relative 
business being done based on the 
consumption, or in other words, 
the possibilities, yet, while in a 
thinly populated territory it 
might show a comparatively high 
figure, yet the expense of getting 
the business be away out of range 
with the total returns. 


The final net profits due to a | 


salesman’s efforts comes more 
nearly saying the last word on 
the subject, yet here again is 
rooin for debate, on the question 
of the territory conditions and 
whether or not it is being worked 
to the best advantage. I have 
known of an instance where-the 
salesman in an organization, con- 
sidered as its 100-point man be- 
cause his final net profits were the 
largest, was attempting to hold 
down about five times as much 
territory as he could possibly 
work thoroughly, with the result 
that he worked only the larger 
towns, passing up entirely the 
smaller places, which in his par- 
ticular business were most fertile, 
yet he held on, refusing to give 
up any part of his field. You 
may say it was bad business on 
the part of the sales manager to 
allow this to continue, and so it 
was, and it did not continue long 
in that instance, but it is not al- 
ways possible to change such con- 
ditions immediately, and when 
continued they stand distinctly in 
the way of progress. 

The conclusion that the final 
net profits due to a salesman’s 
work show his success, however, 
can hardly be challenged, assum- 
ing that his territory is properly 
arranged and that his methods of 
operation are all in themselves 
strictly in accordance with the 
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policy of the house. This little 
qualification I have just added is 
extremely important and it is my 
opinion that the salesman should 
be judged from the standpoint of 
whether or not he measures up 
to the general requirements, 
adapting himself perfectly to the 
policy of his house, and on such 
a basis determine his showing. 
It is not always the salesman 
whose sales for a year or two 
yield the greatest net profit who 
is the best man. 

Most sales managers have had 
their experiences with the whirl- 
wind type of salesman who starts 
in with colors flying and aston- 
ishes every one with the amount 
of business he turns in. For a 
while everything runs smoothly, 
but in time distant rumblings are 
heard, culminating in an ava- 
lanche of complaints from dissat- 
isfied customers about promises 
made by the salesman which have 
never been fulfilled, special con- 
cessions in prices and _ terms, 
agreements to take back unsold 
stocks, etc., all of which comes as 
a distinct surprise to the sales 
manager, and all of which are 
entirely foreign to the policy of 
the house. Such experiences as I 
have just referred to soon bring 
the sales manager to a position 
where he religiously avoids the 
whirlwind type of salesmen, pre- 
fering the safe, dependable, stable 
kind even though they do not at 
first send in quite so many orders. 

The successful type of salesman 
naturally varies with different 
kinds of businesses. The sales 
manager must himself thoroughly 
understand his own business and 
the requirements of that business 
by way of selling personality to 
be able to properly judge of the 
qualifications of his own men. 

The type of salesmen employed 
by a stock and bond company, for 
example, would be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the kind of men most 
successful in selling farm machin- 
ery and implements direct to the 
farmer. The peculiar conditions 


applying to each individual busi- 
ness make it impossible to dis- 
cuss this proposition in detail, but 
I believe there are certain under- 
lying principles which hold good 


with any business and which are 
essential in the constitution of a 
hundred-point salesman. 

Of these I consider as the first 
and most important,—loyalty. No 
matter how efficient a salesman 
may be, and no matter how large 
his sales or how satisfactory his 
profits, if he is not thoroughly 
loyal to his house, and | might 
say, to his sales manager, then he 
is a failure. 

Another essential feature in a 
hundred-point salesman and of 
great importance, 1s his personal 
appearance. I doubt if there is 
any other vocation where pérson- 
al appearance is of so much im- 
portance as with the salesman. 

In connection with the personal 
appearance, a man’s habits and 
character have a strong bearing. 
The salesman whose habits are a 
little shady or whose character is 
not up to standard puts his house 
“in wrong” with his customers for 
only a small percentage of them 
know the proprietors of the busi- 
ness personally and the balance 
must form their opinion of the 
character of the house from its 
personal representative. 

Then, too, enthusiasm plays a 
great big part in the successful 
salesman’s make-up. Enthusiasm 
carries with it optimism and a 
happy, cheerful disposition, which 
wins friends for the salesman 
along with customers. Enthusi- 
asm is contagious, and the sales- 
man who possesses a refined de- 
gree of the real stuff which comes 
bubbling up from the heart just 
naturally imparts it to his cus- 
tomers all along the line and gets 
them, in time, just as enthusiastic 
about his products as he himself. 

To be a hundred-point, sales- 
man requires some natural under- 
standing of human nature and 
ability to read people quickly. 
This necessity can, to a great ex- 
tent, be acquired through experi- 
ence and_ self-education. The 
salesman should carefully study 
every person with whom he talks, 
whether it be a customer or not, 
and in this manner get into the 
habit of mentally sizing up the 
other fellow, which habit will in 
time become second nature. 

To successfully handle other 
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people, the salesman must first 
have himself well in hand. He 
must be at all times courteous 
and polite and should never know 
what it is to lose his temper with 
his trade. 

A proper knowledge of what he 
has to sell is important to the 
salesman, In certain technical and 
mechanical lines where the sales- 
man calls on the consuming trade 
and consequently is often obliged 
to go into the most minute detail, 
a thorough knowledge is indispen- 
sable. In some other business, 
such detailed knowledge is not so 
necessary ; in fact. I believe often- 
times when engaging a new Sales- 
man it is better to find someone 
with the necessary qualifications 
who has not been associated with 
a competitor in order that he may 
come into the organization with a 
fresh, open mind, eager to learn 
and absorb your way of doing 
business, instead of a head full of 
ideas gained from someone else 
in the same line, which may not fit 
into the methods of his new sales 


. Manager in any way. 
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A live salesman will gain the 
knowledge most important to his 
success without much delay; he'll 
dig for it and before his sales 
manager knows, and often before 
he knows it himself, he’s got it. 
Self-analysis is one of the best 
ways in which a salesman can get 
at the root of things and profit by 
his own mistakes. ae 

I have known of salesmen seem- 
ingly up against impossibilities, 
who have been wise enough to 
keep the buyer away from saying 
the fatal “No” and after analyz- 
ing each shift in the maneuvers 
have detected the weak places and 
have gone back the next day, thor- 
oughly reinforced and wrenched 
success from what looked the day 
before like sure defeat. 

From the remarks I have just 
made, I don’t want it understood 
that I minimize the importance of 
a thorough training and develop- 
ing of salesmen by the most mod- 
ern and scientific methods known 
to the sales manager, for in this 
age of learning and a desire on 
the part of the average buyer for 
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New England 
has arrived! 


We hear much about the growth 
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the “inside facts” the salesman has 
simply got to know, but I myself 
despair of ever getting such 
knowledge drilled into a man un- 
less he himself reaches out for the 
information and applies it intelli- 
gently. 

Confidence in himself and in his 
house is of extreme importance. 
Unless a salesman has, first, the 
confidence that he himself can sell 
that which he has to sell, and, sec- 
ond, that his house can produce 
just what he and they represent, 
and that they can and will fulfill 
all of their obligations, he has lit- 
tle chance to measure up to the 
fullest extent of his possibilities. 

One salesman, having  confi- 
dence coupled with enthusiasm, 
and knowing how to handle him- 
self, will break down barriers and 
make more new business for his 
house than a dozen stiff-necked 
old-school salesmen who may have 
unlimited knowledge of their line, 
but none of those human, every- 
day, man-to-man qualities which 
make lasting friends for the sales- 
man and through him for his 
house. 

Summing it all up, then, I 
should say that the basic require- 
ments of a hundred-point sales- 
man are as follows: : 

First—Loyalty. 

Second—Personal appearance. 

Third—Character and habits. 

Fourth—Enthusiasm. 

Fifth—Understanding of hu- 
man nature. 

Sixth—Knowledge. 

‘cia to analyze him- | 
self. | 

Eighth—Confidence in himself | 
and his house. 

With each one of these qualifi- 
cations well developed and in per- 
fect working order and in thor- 
ough harmony with one another, 
the net profit results year after 
year will unquestionably be most 
satisfactory, both to the salesman 
and to his house. 


— o> ——_—______ 


There are still so many cheats and 
shams in the world of trade that the 
business man who makes his advertis- 
ing an honest description of his goods 
Just as they are shines by contrast, 
and wins a community of permanently 
satisfied customers.—Norfolk, Neb., 
“News.” 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF SELZ 
SHOES’ OPENING GUN 





THE INDUSTRY THAT HUMANITY 
LITERALLY STANDS ON IS BEGIN- 
NING TO SHOW SIGNS OF A NEW 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING—OLD METHODS OF SHOE 
DISTRIBUTION HAVE HELD THE 
GROUND TENACIOUSLY IN THE 
FACE OF THE MODERNIZATION OF 
OTHER LINES, BUT NOW COMES 
THE LEAK IN THE DAM 


From Chicago comes the latest 
big advertiser of shoes in a na- 
tional way. Selz, Schwab & Co., 
makers of boots and shoes for 
forty years, one of 
the five largest manu- 
facturers of shoes in 
the world, and users 
hitherto -in a large 
way of practically 
every other form of 
advertising, have be- 
gun a campaign with 
full pages in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

The extent of the 
campaign 
nounced, but the en- 
trance of the great 0 
Chicago manufactur- [3° 
ers into the maga- 
zine field is signifi- | 4 
cant. Besides being 
one of the earliest 
and largest users of 0 


we’ 


we emplor 
ploy 


cago firm has used b 
billboards, signs, fs 
newspapers, agricul- 0) 
tural publications, : 
etc, and direct adver- 
tising to the consum- 
er. By means of ad- 
vertising and selling 
methods that did not 
include magazines 
they have built up a 
business which is re- 
ported in trade circles to ap- 
proximate or exceed $12,000,000 
annually. They now have ten 
factories and a branch wholesale 
house in Pittsburgh—and national 
distribution. 

Starting into national advertis- 
ing as auspiciously as it is doing. 
this campaign will be watched 
with interest by advertising men 
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painted signs, the Chi- wa 


for. We make 


generally, and particularly _ by 
those representing the magazines 
and weeklies. 

“Why,” they have asked them- 
selves—and the shoe manufactur- 
ers—time and again, “does it 
happen that a business approxi- 
mating $400,009,c0c0 (wholesale) 
in annual volume, should be ad- 
vertised, to the consumer through 
the leading periodicals to the ex- 
tent of only about one-tenth of 
one per cent of that’ amount?” 

“Why should the advertising 


of so absolutely universal an arti- 
cle as shoes be only about one 
seventy-fifth of the total volume of 
advertising in these publications?” 
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A FIRST-TIME ANNOUNCEMENT IN THE NATIONAL FIELD 


And there are many more ques- 
tions that the advertising man- 
agers, the magazine representa- 
tives, and the agency men are try- 
ing to get right answers to. 

The right answer probably in- 
volves principally: 

(1) Lack of thorough distri- 
bution (frequently sectional in- 
stead of national) ; 
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(2) Lack of appreciation of 
and co-operation with national 
advertising by the dealers, and by 
the manufacturer’s own selling 
force (or his jobbers) ; 

(3) Unsettled conditions in the 
business itself; 

(4) Failure on the part of 
many of those who have adver- 
tised to use the right kind of 
copy; but, more important, 

(5) Failure to advertise con- 
sistently and continuously — as 
foods, clothing, drug and manu- 
facturers in other lines do; 

(6) General inertia about 
changing from established meth- 
ods of advertising and selling 
shoes; etc. 

How large a part explanation 
No. 6 plays can be better under- 
stood when it is shown that the 
largest’ individual advertising in 
the leading magazines of I910 was 
only 6,200 lines—and that was 
done by a merely moderate-sized, 
but quite successful manufacturer 
of women’s shoes exclusively! 


And that the second largest | 


campaign was by a moderate- 
sized, and also quite successful, 
advertiser of men’s shoes exclu- 
sively! 

Their (Florsheim Shoe -Com- 
pany, Chicago) advertising is, in- 
cidentally, an example of a mod- 
erate, but’ consistent schedule, no- 
ticeable for its regularity and 
steadiness. For example, space 
used has run as follows during 
the five years of 1906 to I9QIO in- 
clusive: 

Saturday Evening Post—t,260, 
1.512, 2,352, 2,268, 2,436 lines. 

Collier’s—1,o10, 1,007, _ 1,260, 
1,506, 1,512. 

Everybody’s—504, 504, 504, 504, 
504. 

Cosmopolitan—504, 504, 504, 504, 
504. 

Munsey’s—504, 504, 504, 504, 
504. : 
In four of these years a total of 
1,512 lines in McClure’s, 1,428 
lines in Review of Reviews, and 
insertions in 1906 in Scribner's; 
in 1907 in American and Har- 
her's; in 1910 in Success, ete. 

In this connection it may be of 
interest to mention that the pub- 
lications most used by national 
shoe advertisers in 1010 were: 








New Haven’s 
Payrolls 


Are the Largest 
in Connecticut 


The best avenues for reaching 
New Haven’s wage-earners are 
the advertising columns of The 
New Haven 


Register 


is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Register runs Twenty to Forty 
columns MORE advertising each 
day than any other New Haven 
paper. 

LARGEST and BEST Circulation 

of any New Haven paper! 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








Gain Upon Gain 


In August, 1911, The Chicago 
Record-Herald added another 
month to its consistent record 
of progress, gaining 81 columns 
of advertising over August, 
1910, while every other morn- 
ing paper in Chicago showed a 
substantial loss. The actual fig- 
ures are as follows: 

The Record-Herald 

Columns Gain 81 

The Tribune...... Loss 261 

The Inter Ocean..Loss 64 

The Examiner..... Loss 125 


Comparing eight months of 
1911 with the corresponding 
period of 1910, The Record- 
Herald has gained 1512 columns 
—more than double the gain of 
all the other Chicago morning 
parers combined. 

These comparisons are made 
from ,statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an in- 
dependent audit company. ' 














THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 
710 Times Building 
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There may be advertisers who 
do not believe in the farmer; 
who do not believe that he is a 
prosperous, independant, pro- 
gressive citizen, just like his 
brother in town. They may 
still be from Hannibal, Missouri 
on the question of the farmer 
market. 


They resemble the unsophisticated man 
who saw a camel for the first time. After 
chewing a straw contemplatively in front 
of it for some time, he shook his head 
dubiously and said: 

“*Shucks, there ain’t such an animal.’’ 


Such an advertiser needs only 
to read the newspapers, the 
census reports, the agricultural 
reports and the crop reports to 
realize that the farmer is rich, 
that he is buying real things, 
that he is paying good money 
for them, and that he has been 
persuaded to do this by adver- 
tising in farm papers, such as 


‘FARM«"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
61 








Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Woman's Home:Companion, Out- 
look, Delineator, Everybody's, 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, 
Munseys and McClure’s, in the 
order named. 

Now, it is generally accepted in 
the trade that there are five great 
manufacturers who overtop all 
the others—one in the East, three 
in St. Louis, and one in Chicago, 
Let us see what they did in 1910. 

The great Eastern manufactur: 
er doesn’t advertise—in the mag- 
azines, at least—but makes shoes 
for jobbers all over the country; 
and his name is as ill-known to 
the public as it is well-known to 
the trade. 

St. Louis manufacturer No. 1 
used 3,640 lines to tell the mag- 
azine-reading public about his 
shoes. But he averages about 
$1,000,000 a month in shoes pro- 
duced—retail value about $1,400,- 
000 a month—and has capacity 
and distribution to accommodate 
the largely increased consumer 
demand that more advertising 
would produce. 

St. Louis manufacturer No. 2 
has an even great production and 
distribution; but he contented 
himself with a meager 1,110 
lines. 

St. Louis manufacturer No. 3 
produces practically as much as 
either Nos. I or 2; and his mag- 
azine advertising was—wnil. He 
has recently merged—a $20,000,- 
000 a year merger—with the 
fourth largest shoe firm in St. 
Louis, and now has a wonderful 
opportunity to be “the national! 
shoemaker.” 

The Chicago house may, how- 
ever, beat him to it. This house 
did not advertise in the magazines 
last year, but has made effective 
use of farm publications, on work 
shoes, for several years. And 
now it has begun the big national 
campaign mentioned above, which 
is apparently a bigger and more 
consistent, really national cam- 
paign than any of its competitor's. 

The use of substantial space in 
a consistent way all the year 
round is bound to tell, and it will 
be a surprise if this campaign 
does not conduce, sooner or later, 
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to a change in advertising plans 
in the shoe business, 

With 92,000,000 people using up 
an average of three pairs of 
shoes a year, and 150,000 dealers 
selling them, the market is a tre- 
mendous one for the shoe manu- 
facturers to fight for. 

Advertising, whether magazine, 
agricultural, newspaper, street 
car, outdoor, direct or what not, 
will not materially increase the 
consumption of shoes. Adver- 
tising probably will not make the 
average man wear more than his 
three pairs a year. 

But the consistent advertiser of 
shoes can make the buyers of 
other shoes turn to his line and 
keep buying his line. And he has 
a potential market of 296,000,000 
pairs a year to work on. 


+0 > 
HOSLEY WITH “NOVELTY NEWS” 


Henry F. Hosley, well known in the 
general advertising field, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
the Novelty News, of Chicago. i 
Hosley was business manager of the 
Boston Traveler for three years and 
advertising manager of the New Haven 
Register for four years. Until re- 
cently he has been Chicago manager 
for a firm of special agents. 

The Novelty News is now in its 
thirteenth volume and is a notable suc- 
cess in the trade journal field, its 
founder, Henry S. Bunting, being a 
recognized authority on all matters per- 
taining to advertising novelties and 
specialties. Several of Mr. Bunting’s 
articles on this subject have appeared 
in recent issues of Printers’ InK. 

———_——_+o+—_____ 
FARRAR JOINS CHAS. W. HOYT 


AGENCY 


Gilbert P. Farrar has joined the ad- 
vertising service organization of Charles 
W. Hoyt, of New Haven and New York. 
Until recently Mr. Farrar was with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
as assistant designer of printing. He 
brings to the Charles W. Hoyt organiza- 
tion a ‘wide experience in both the prac- 
tical and business side of printing and 
advertising. Mr. Farrar takes charge 
of all work pertaining to catalogues, 
booklets, folders and other printed mat- 
ter. 





ee Se 
LET THEM SPEAK UP 


Yawman & Erse Mee. Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1911. 

Editor of Prinrers’ Ink: 

_ Can you tell us whether or not there 

iS any firm making a specialty of orig- 

inating complete window displays? 
Epwarp S. Bascox, 
Advertising Manager. 





The great 
Diversified 
Industries 


of 


Worcester 
( Mass.) 


employing well - paid skilled 
workmen, are the best Adver- 
tiser’s Insurance of a profitable 


field. 


And the way to reach, 
Worcester people is to 


use the 


GAZETTE 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
“The Paper that goes Home!” 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Lincoln Daily Star 
BREAKS ITS HIGHEST RECORDS 


IN INCREASED ADVERTISING FOR 
ANY PREVIOUS MONTH 


In August, 1911, local advertising in 
the Star showed an increase of 6,640 
nches over August, 1910. 

Our nearest competitor in August, 
1911, showed a decrease of 223 inches 
over August, 1910. 

This marvelous increase in advertis- 
ing points to but one thing 


RESULTS 


Sworn Average Circulation of The 
Daily Star for July, 1911, was 


20,945 


The Lincoln Daily Star has a 
larger circulation in Lincoln than any 
other newspaper. The Lincoln Daily 
Star has the largest circulation in 
Nebraska of any Nebraska newspaper 
published outside of Omaha, 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., 
Lincoln, Nebr, 


H. M. Ford, Western Representa- 
tive, 1048 People’s Gas Building, Chi- 
cago. 

MacQuoid & Tilden, Eastern Repre- 
sentatives, Room 903 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 
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Gingering Political econo- 
Up the mists and edito- 


rial writers are 
Public busy these days 
asking “What’s 
the matter with business?” and 
find easy explanations for busi- 
ness depression in the over-pro- 
duction of gold, politics, the hot 
weather during the summer, the 
labor situation, the Moroccan af- 
fair, the crop reports, and the 
stock market. 

But men who are accustomed 
to feeling the mental pulse of the 
public—such as advertising men, 
psychologists, and writers on hu- 
manistic philosophy, and perhaps 
sales managers and heads of large 
business organizations—are more 
inclined, as a rule, to discount 
such explanations, and attribute 
periods of business depression to 
“lack of confidence.” 

The sales manager, for in- 
stance, knows from _ copious 
personal experience, how a sales 


organization can get into a spirit 
of lethargy and discouragement, 
and how a meeting, or a bulletin 
or a letter to the men, can imme- 
diately lift the spirit of the organ- 
ization to a higher level of en- 
thusiastic confidence and renewed 
energy. 

What is true in one such or- 
ganization is more or less true in 
a thousand—and the whole busi- 
ness world is made up of the ag- 
gregate of business organizations, 
big and little. 

Any man can try on himself 
the effect of two different kinds 
of.talk. Let a peddler of pessi- 
mism. come into your office and 
drop a few dubious. remarks 
about “this terrible business de- 
pression,” and first thing you 
know, without any other influence 
whatever, you find yourself can- 
celing plans begun enthusiastical- 
ly within the last few davs; you 
find yourself standing with your 
hands in your pockets, looking 
out of the window and wonder- 
ing what has happened. 

In the course of a day twenty 
people come into your office and 
you both consciously and un- 
consciously communicate your 
feelings to them, and they go 
out feeling that maybe the bot- 
tom is dropping out of every- 
thing. And they influence in a 
similar manner every susceptible 
person they come in contact with. 

Then, again, you observe some 
competitor or other concern go- 
ing right ahead with their plans, 
and you instinctively push a few 
buttons and set the wheels going 
with renewed vigor. , 

Periods of alternate prosperits 
and business activity on the one 
hand, and depression, slackness, 
and discouragement on the other, 


-will continue to succeed each 


other as long as the public mind 
(which is the aggregate of indi- 
vidual minds), remains suscepti- 
ble to the suggestions of environ- 
ment. But in the proportion that 
men at the head of big businesses, 
or at the head of vital depart- 
ments in big businesses, become 
active dynamos of energy, confi- 
dence, and hopeful activity, the 
periods of, depression will grow 
less effective. 
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Fortunately there are few husi- 
nesses which are obliged to lie 
down and wait when such depres- 
sion comes. Most of them are 


able at least to take the place of © 


an active constructive force 
working in the other direction, 
and profit by it, if not so much 
as in more prosperous times, yet 
enough to make it well worth 
while. 

Most of this has been said be- 
fore, but it will bear repeating 
because it is true. It may not 
explain the whole situation, in 
fact, it is not claimed that it does. 
But it explains so much of it that 
the rest is a very secondary con- 
sideration. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The uppermost idea in adver- 
tising is getting closer to things 
as they actually are, not as they 
are assumed to be. 





A prominent 
banker, writing 


Offending in PRINTERS 
INK, brings up a 


Others point that is 


often overlooked, how advertis- 
ing may bring business from one 
class of patrons and at the same 
time drive away business from an- 
other class. The human interest 
appeal, he says, may be effectively 
used in financial advertising for 
attracting small investors, and yet 
that same advertising may repel 
a large investor whose business 
would equal that of a hundred 
small ones. 

Another case that comes to 
mind is that of a piano-player 
manufacturer who also builds ex- 
pensive pipe-organs for million- 
aires’ homes. It was found that a 
too breezy treatment or an over- 
strenuous appeal for $250 custom- 
ers tended to weaken confidence 
in the house on the part of the 
very desirable class of patrons 
who spent $25,000 or $50,000 on 4 
single order. 

The principle here involved is 
one that might well have the at- 
tention of all advertisers. It is 
too often assumed that an adver- 
tisement which draws business is 
“all to the good.” But facts, and 
sound reason, are against this as- 
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sumption. Quoting a high price 
may impress the liberal spender 
and frighten away the purchaser 
of moderate means. Playing up 
the cheap price may draw some 
while it turns others away. The 
use of the argumentative type of 
advertisement doubtless causes 
some to turn the page who would 
linger over a picture, and yet sells 
to others who would not be im- 
pressed by a picture at all. The 
second person, “you,” so often 
used in advertisements, is often 
offensive to refined persons, and 
its use is forbidden by some con- 
servative advertisers. And yet 
other propositions find the second 
person appeal distinctively effec- 
tive, although at the same time it 
may be offending possible cus- 
tomers. It is always a question 
for study. The important thing is 
not to assume that whatever pulls 
is necessarily expedient—a safe 
middle ground, or divided me- 
diums, may be the solution. 





PrinTERS’ INK says: 
In all ages the orator has 
moved the masses; maybe the ad- 


vertiser could learn something 
from him. 
Making The Sage of 
Ideas Work East Aurora is 
given as author- 
More 


ity for the state- 
ment that a good idea not only 
can, but ought, to be used sev- 
eral times over. Any reference to 
preaching without practice does 
not apply in this case, for accord- 
ing to Mr. Hubbard’s own con- 
fession he has made the same 
idea do service in a Philistine ar- 
ticle, a booklet, a speech, and an 
advertisement. Not long ago he 
took a lithographer into his con- 
fidence and confided to him the 
secret of getting the full value 
out of an idea. The lithographer 
saw the point and went back and 
got hold of his salesmen, and 
told them to dig up some old 
posters they had made for various 
concerns, hatch new schemes, and 
go back and show those custom- 
ers how to put that idea to work 
again in the form of a booklet, 
car card, dealer’s folder. calendar, 
and so on. The result was re- 
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markable. A number of the con- 
cerns opened up and gave orders 
for new uses of the old idea, in 
some cases amounting to two and 
three times the cost of the orig- 
inal job. 

The vitality of an idea is well 
understood by the joke-makers. 
Mark Twain said there were 
originally but nine jokes, and all 
the new ones were some varia- 
tion of the original -nine. 

The original deposit of adver- 
tising ideas doubtless exceeds 
that number, but it is equally pos- 
sible to ring the changes on them 
times without number. Some day 
some clever chap may catalogue 
the original ideas in advertising 
from which all the multifarious 
advertising stunts. have sprung. 
In the meantime it may be well 
worth while for each advertiser 
to check over his list of ideas and 
see if he has worked them out in 
as many expedient ways as he 
might do. 

Perhaps one of the best ex- 
amples of working an idea to the 
limit is found in the recipe book- 
lets issued by food concerns, 
showing “Ninety-nine Ways of 
Using si 

High-class illustrations (and 
others) are often used in a va- 
riety of ways, making for econ- 
omy and cumulative publicity. 

But perhaps no advertising idea 
has ever- done all the work that 
it might do if some one would 
figure out the possible changes 
and variations. Every new idea, 
in fact, is merely a variation of an 
old one. 











PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The finest automobile will not 
run when the tank is empty, and 
the finest space cannot pull un- 
less it is filled with copy that 
grips interest. 








The number of 
Newspaper  jewspapers inex- 
istence bears a 


Statistics ; 
close relation to 


the development of advertising, 
and the per capita pressure of in- 
dustrial energy. 

Recent statistics published in 
Europe show the following num- 
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ber of publications in various 
countries : 

France, 8,940. 

Italy, 3,078. 

England, 4,329. 

Germany, 8,050. 

Austria, 3,200. 

Belgium, 2,023. 

Russia, 1,661. 

Spain, 1,350. 

Switzerland, 1,332. 

Holland, 1,402. 

The other countries have from 19 
(Bosnia Erzegovina) to 753 (Sweden). 

Siam and Greenland each have but 
one paper. 

The first newspaper ever published is 
said to have been the “Nieuwe Tydin- 
om published at Antwerp in the year 
1305. 


Up to 1800 there were no papers out- 
side of France, Germany, England, 
United States and Italy. 

France, in 1640, had 1 paper, in 1790 
had 29, in 1800 had 350 (note the in- 
crease in ten years), in 1866 had 1,640, 
and now has nearly 9,000. . 

The oldest living newspaper is said 
to be the Gazetta di Venezia, of Italy, 
which has been published without in- 
terruption since 1743. 


For the sake of comparison the 
number of publications in the 
United States is here given: 

Total number of publications, in 1911, 

Dailies, 2,614. 

Weeklies, 17,260. 

Monthlies, 2,977. 


It is interesting to observe that 
the total number of publications 
in the United States is practically 
equal to the combined total of 
France, Italy, England, and Ger- 
many. 

When it' is considered that civil- 
ization advances about propor- 
tionately to the spread of printed 
intelligence, and that it is largely 
the use of advertising space that 
has made publication profitable 
enough to encourage it as an in- 
dustry, it will be seen what an im- 
portant part advertising really 
plays in the development of civil- 
ization. 

And, again, when it is remem- 
bered that most advertising in- 
volves the giving out of informa- 
tion as to what has been worked 
out for the world’s benefit, and so 
increases not only the knowledge 
of the new things, but the use of 
them, # is seen that here is a fac- 
tor which historians must eventu- 
ally make a leading tenet in the 
interpretation of history. 
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Advertising is NOT 
a good gamble 


Neither is it a bad gamble. It is not a gamble 
at all—it is an investment when under- 
taken along the nght lines. “Right lines” means 
more than a pretty piece of copy. 


We have a method that practically eliminates the 
element of uncertainty in advertising because it is based 
on sound business principles—first hand knowledge— 
wide experience. 


insures distribution. 
OUR insures demand. 
METHOD || Leaves nothing to chance. 


is straightforward and cleancut. 
It is not a business cure-all. If it will not fit your 
business, we will tell you so. 
It will work successfully in most cases. 


This method is worthy of your intelligent investi- 
gation, and will be submitted in detail to responsible 
concerns upon request. 


During 37 years’ experience we have placed profit- 
ably over $50,000,000 worth of advertising for many 
of the largest American advertisers. 


We have their confidence—why not yours? Write, 
wire or call, 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO. 


Complete Agency Organizations at 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
Publicity Building 225 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA 

Trude Building Times Building 


Ask any publisher anywhere 
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DEPARTMENT STORE EX- 
PLOITATION OF TRADE- 
MARKED GOODS 





IT PAYS THE RETAILER TO BE SQUARE 
WITH THE MANUFACTURER — 
WHAT A GREAT CARPET MANU- 
FACTURER HAS TO SAY ABOUT A 
RECENT ADVERTISEMENT PUT OUT 
BY GIMBEL BROTHERS, THOUGHT- 
FULLY PROTECTING A CARPET 
MANUFACTURER FROM BEING MIS- 
REPRESENTED TO THE TRADE 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Advertising Director, Gimbel Brothers, 
New York. 

An incident occurred during the 
last few weeks which illustrates 
the appreciation of a manufactur- 
er when a big store gives him a 
square deal. 

It is needless to say that many 
stores, in their anxiety to play 
their own game. forget that the 
manufacturer of the commodity 
has some rights and 


This particular instance is the 
case of a purchase, a couple of 
months ago, of a mill’s cut-piece 
surplus of Whittall carpets. The 
advertisement which was _pub- 
lished by Gimbel Brothers stated 
the case exactly as it was. It 
gave all the reasons why the mill 
was willing to sacrifice this par- 
ticular part of its product, and 
made it very clear that it could 
be purchased only because of this 
condition. 

By so doing we may have added 
a few more words than were 
necessary to the text of our 
announcement. But we protect- 
ed the value of the product on 
the general market and protect- 
ed its future price on our own 
stocks. 

At first thought you will say 
that this is the only way to ad- 
vertise merchandise and that we 
should state the truth as much 
for the public interest as for the 
manufacturer’s interest. And 


may suffer injury if 
his goods are adver- 
tised with no thought 
of his interest in 
the announcement. It 


GIMBEL BROTHERS Announce 
The ONCE-A-YEAR MILL CLEAN-UP 
Of the Famous 
WHITTALL WILTON CARPETS 


who loves beautiful fi r no carpets are 
‘This news will delight every housekeeper onary ede pam 





better- than the 
seems strange that so pe manacare ol ewe carpets cary rg ck of tem in what they call their “ct 
° order department.” ‘This means that hundreds of fine carpet stores throughout the country cary 
many advertisers are only sample lengths of these carpets to show their customers, while the mill carries the sock. Whe 
4 the crder is taken from the customer, it ls forwarded to the mill, and the exact quan uantity desired comes 
so short-sighted as to back. That moans that cach your Taare is a surplus stock left in the mill. "This is sold out to one 
P - imbel Brothers secured collection of many thousand f these beautiful Wiltoo 
believe that . Cuneo tenn an tire sollection wil be shown today in oe ol he 
sided policy can be largest section of or Str, nr te bet pone light. "There i splendid variety of 

profitable. The store Se ed Pe Fogg ettemaly onan | app pee mein 
stair carpets, to match. made under three trade-marks, and will be 
and the manufacturer nen reat ——— - “+ onan’ 
are so tied up togeth- WHITTALL and ilten C regula 5 
.s Now TEPRAC Wilton Carpets, regularly 
er that their interests , Now $1. 


are usually the same. 

Certainly no store 
that expects to con- 
tinue permanently in 
business can afford to 
hazard its standing 
with any good manu- 
facturer, because good manufac- 
turers. in the course of time, run 
out. By sacrificing the interest of 
one to-day and one to-morrow 
the store in the course of events 
finds that it has no real friends in 
the trade. On the other hand, the 
store management should realize 
how infinitely better it is to have 
a great many manufacturers of 
different commodities seeking its 
trade and wanting to do business 
with it. 


We hove sles conmummastes and 5% ince oh ania toeey 8 


sold for $1.65, now $1.30 s yard. 
presents the best time of the entire year for the securing of fine carpets at re 


of Wilton 
& ee et in hall fa eal 


urchase from this Te 


duced It are not ready to have the carpets laid now, you can purc! 
eran ealidicn tore the carpets made up, and we wili deliver ver en lav them at you ome resent. 


A CAREFULLY WORDED AD IN WHICH THE MANUFAC: 


TURER IS PROTECTED 


nothing but the truth is told in 
Gimbel! advertising. Still the fact 
remains that a great many stores 
would have attempted to utilize 
this particular merchandise in an 
entirely different way. It could 
have been so used to attempt to 
prove that while others held 
Whittall carpets at high prices, 
they were able to hammer down 
the manufacturer and offer the 
merchandise at very much less 


(Continued on page 110) 
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This Magazine 
Is the Product 
of a Year’s 


Hard Work 


O NE year ago I 

promised a new busi- 
ness magazine—a maga- 
zine with a big, broad 
idea behind it, and as 
complete in its contents 
as any publication of its 
kind. I promised a 
magazine that 
sound the larger note in 
business not less than 
that of every day prac- 
ticality, dealing with the 
problems that interest 
the man at the head of 
affairs as well as those 
of his understudy; a 
magazine of information 
and inspiration, and 
definite dollars-and-cents 
value to every man that 
read it. 


This month appears the 
first issue of 






A Magazine 
For Office Store Factory 


would 





A MAGAZINE 
OFFICE ‘STORE 
and FACTORY 
‘The 11% 
COMMANDMENT 
tM BUSINESS 

sccsiaaamie’> 
WHEN TO 


FIRE A MAN 








SEPTEMBER. 


104 








BUSINESS is the-outgrowth of the 
old ‘‘Book-Keeper.” Although it comes 
to you with a new dress and a new 
name and a new imessage, behind it are 
the traditions and the prestige of a 28- 
year-old publication. 


BUSINESS is edited in the interest 
of efficiency. It contains in its every 
issue innumerable aids to a man in his 
work. It tells of short cuts that save 
time and effort, little schemes that in- 
crease a man’s usefulness, methods that 
lessen costs and multiply profits. It 
discusses, also, the more important 
problems of organization and manage- 
ment, and points out efficient methods 
as they have been developed in the ex- 
perience of other men. It is a maga- 
zine of broad scope and practical inter- 
est to every man that has a part in the 
great world of trade. 


This number of BUSINESS contains 
many contributions of more than ordi- 
nary value from men who are prom- 
inent in business. It is a fair type of 
the issues to come. 


As a business man—if not as an ad- 
vertiser—you owe it to yourself to be- 
ci me acquainted with this new-old mag - 
zine. Let me send you a copy of this 
issue. 


tt ap 


Secretary and General Manager, 


" THE BUSINES3 MEN’S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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than other stores. For instance, 
as follows: 


GREAT DROP IN PRICES OF 
WHITTALL CARPETS 

The new store once again is able to 
show its ability in price making. Whit- 
tall Carpets are maintained at an un- 
usually high price by practically all 
other stores. But the manufacturer, 
realizing the tremendous distributing 
possibilities of this new store, has given 
us 1,000 yards of these famous Whit- 
tall Carpets to sell at one-third less 
than regular prices. The collection 
includes—and so on.” 


The fact that this sort of pro- 
cedure is common is evinced by 
the impression which the Gimbel 
advertisement made on a man of 
the standing of M. J. Whit- 
tall. We are told that he very 
rarely expresses himself about 
matters of this sort, but the fair 
and square way in which this par- 
ticular lot’ of carpets was ex- 
ploited by Gimbel Brothers 
brought from him the letter, copy 
of which is here given, as per- 
sonally signed by M. J. Whittall: 


Worcester, Mass., August 10, 1911. 
GimBEL BroTuers, 

New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have had called to my attention 
the advertisements which have appeared 
in the public press relative to your sale 
of dropped rugs and carpets recently 
purchased from us. 

I want to thank you for the clean, 
fair and satisfactory way that you have 
placed the matter before the public. 
Ordinarily, the carpet department dis- 
posing of dropped stock for some rea- 
son or other hesitates to come out with 
a fair statement, such as you have 
done, and I really believe that the way 
you have handled the matter will not 
only prevent friction and misunder- 
standing between yourselves and other 
dealers, but will also increase your 
sales, for the people know exactly the 
reasons the goods are being ood at 
reduced prices. 

Again expressing my appreciation in 
the way this matter has been handled, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 
M. J. WuHIttTatt. 


Gimbel Brothers wrote in reply 
as follows: 

New York City, August 12, 1911. 
Mr. M. J. Wuittatt, 

Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of the 10th in- 
stant. 

Manufacturers at times have been 
good enough to tell us that they 
thought they discovered something ‘in 
our policy that gave them encourage- 
ment to improve their products; and, 
in fact, at‘a gathering of business men, 


on the occasion of the opening of our 
New York store, we emphasized that 
merchants could do much in the way 
of encouraging manufacturers in an 
effort to improve their goods. 

In advertising merchandise of Amer. 
ican manufacturers that we know are 
seeking to elevate the standard of 
goods (and we know the efforts of a 
lifetime you have been making in this 
direction), we try to make our state. 
ments clear and plain, disdaining chi- 
canery; and this was the spirit that 
prompted us in advertising your goods 
recently. 

We think that just such a letter as 
yours could be used in the furtherance 
of the purpose herein expressed, which 
we would be glad to do—may we have 
such permission? 

Very truly yours, 
GIMBEL BrotuHers. 


Just within the last’ few days 
one of the managers of Landers, 
Frary & Clark expressed his grat- 
ification over the manner in which 
a sale of their famous Coffee Per- 
colators was exploited. It is the 
Gimbel policy at all times to think 
of the manufacturer’s interest as 
well as their own, and this co- 
operation is perhaps part of the 
reason why so many of the good 
things in matters of trade come 
to Gimbel Brothers. 


——__+0+>—_ 
ONE STEP NEARER 


Boston, Sept. 7, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was particularly interested in read- 
ing the communication from Clarence 
Dankmeyer on page 40 of your August 
31 issue, entitled ‘‘Feeling After the 
Psychological Moment.” 

have often felt the same way about 
the Coca-Cola slogan and agree with 
Mr. Dankmeyer, that the arrow sug- 
gestion in the magazines, newspapers, 
etc., is not apt to be remembered at 
the psychological moment, so to speak. 

It seems to me, however, that when 
Mr. Dankmeyer suggests a new slogan 
“Every time you see a drug store re- 
member Coca-Cola,” that he falls away 
short of the mark. What about the 
hundreds of soda fountains in fruit 
and candy stores and department 
stores, newsstands, depots, public build- 
ings, etc.? 





They all serve Coca-Cola, at least our. 


friend Dobbs will tell you that they do, 
and is it good policy to only remember 
Coca-Cola when you see a drug store? 
Why would not a better slogan be 
“Every time you see a soda fountain 
remember Coca-Cola?” 
Rocer I. Cuyter. 
——+o->—__—_——_ 


BREAKFAST FOOD JOKE STILL 
WORKING 


Chicago sells Germany 300 tons of 
ground corncobs. These new _break- 
fast foods are poor stuff to fight on.— 
Wall Street Journal. 
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CAPITALIZING THE GLAD HAND 


urer Walter McDonnell was appointed 











- _—_— to design a button to be worn by the 
e How to advertise a city through com- members of the club as a guaranty of 
LY mon and uncommon courtesy was de- good faith when they offer to extend 
w: scribed to the Washington, D. C., Ad- courtesies to visitors. 
vertising League by Granville M. The Chamber of Commerce will be 
a Hunt, as vice-president, on Septem- asked to adopt similar means _ regard- 
f ber 5. ing courtesies to visitors, and the mat- 
) The “‘glad hand” to the stranger who ter of having a committee appointed 
” comes to see Washington, a measure at the meeting of the board of directors 
4 proposed by Mr. Hunt, came in for so of that body this evening will come up. 
. much of the club’s approval that a com- The advertising club also decided to 
A mittee consisting of President Shoe- have the policemen and the car con- 
! maker, Vice-President Hunt, Secre- ductors instructed to be particularly 
? tary H. P. B. Hoffmann, and Treas- attentive to guests of the city. 
is 
e 
h 
e 
The Great Ari R Editi 
' e Great Arizona Nesource, Edition 
, The ARIZONA REPUBLICAN, the one great newspaper of the 
% new state, will issue on Sunday, November 12, 1911, an extraordinary 
h edition commemorative of the achievement of Statehood by the Territory 
z of Arizona. This number of The Republican will tell more ~reliable 
: facts about Arizona than have ever before been published in any- form. 
The REPUBLICAN wishes to announce that this edition has the 
s endorsement of the Phoenix and Maricopa County Board of Trade, also 
‘é of the leading citizens, merchants and business men of the Salt River 
i Valley. The edition will cover in a most complete form, with illustra- 
tions and descriptive matter, each of the fourteen counties of Arizona, 
e 


and wil! also be replete with information, arranged in educational and 
interesting style, regarding the resources and industrial possibilities of 
this wonderful new country. 

Single copies will be mailed to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico on receipt of ten cents. 


The Arizona Publishing Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 


ws e- 


EE EE 


New York Representative 
LEONARD & LEWIS, 
Tribune Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 











Chicago Representative 
ALLEN & WARD, 
30 N. Dearborn S&t., 

Chicago, Ill, 











, The entity ants mark 
"1647 ROGERS BROS.” guaran- 


tees the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue “*P”’ 


shows all designs 
MERICEN BRITANWIA CO. 


(Internationa; Silver Co., Successor) 


NCW YOR" 


Meriwen, Conn 
THICAGO SAN FHANCISCE 











Use the 
Rochester 


Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Dailies of 
Rochester) 


extensively in your Fall and Winter 
Advertising Campaign. 

The German field in Rochester is get- 
ting more important every day. The 
“Daily Abendpost” is a welcome daily 
visitor in thousands of German homes 
in Rochester and surrounding towns. 
It is eagerly read by these desirable. 
well-to-do American citizens, who buy 
liberally and have the money with 
which to pay. Advertisements receive 
most careful attention by German 
readers. : 


60,000 Germans 


in Rochester 
HOWARD C. STORY 


Foreign Advertising Representative. 


Money Saving 
Suggestions 


Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us, 

J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 
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HODGES GOLF CHAMPION 





Gilbert T. Hodges, of the Munsey 
publications, won the championship of 
the Western Advertising Golfers’ As- 
sociation in the title tournament of the 
season at the Calumet Country Club on 
September 18. He defeated C. H. 
Farley, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
in the final match, one up, eleven holes, 
after having been two down at the 
fifth hole. 

Lee Maxwell, of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, won low qualifying 
prize with a gross score of 40 and 
A. C. Hammestahr, of Collier’s Week- 
ly, won the Stanton Cup with a score 
of 48-10-38. 

G. C. Pierce, of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, won the first place in 
the second flight; H. B. Fairchild, of 
the Munsey publications, won the third 
flight; W. R. Emery, of Everybody's 
Magazine, won the fourth fligat and 
W. Patterson, of the Christian Herald, 
won the fifth flight. 

—_—_——t eo e— 


TACT IN SALESMANSHIP 





A customer entered a_ store and 
asked the clerk for certain merchandise. 
“T want Paul Maul,” he said. 

“Paul Maul? Yes, sir!” was the 
prompt response, and goods were laid 
before him. 

Ten minutes later a customer asked 
for a package of ‘‘Pal Mal.” 

“Pal Mal?” Yes, sir!” and _ the 
article was promptly delivered to him. 

In five minutes, ‘“‘Give me a package 
of Pell Mell,’”’? requested a third cus- 
tomer. 

“Pell Mell? Yes, sir!” was the 
polite answer, and the purchase was 
promptly made. 

“Say—how do you pronounce ‘Pall 
Mall,’ any way?” an observer asked of 
the clerk. 

“T pronounce it exactly as the cus- 
tomer pronounces it,’’ was the answer. 
Which is good tact and good business. 
—System, 

+0 + 


A DRAGNET AD 


A Michigan country merchant put 
the follow:ng notice on the front page 
of his county seat paper: 

“All persons indebted to our store 
are requested to call and settle. All 
those indebted to our store and not 
knowing it are requested to call and 
find out. Those knowing themselves 
indebted and not wishing to call are 
requested to stay in one place Jong 
enough for us to catch them.” 

i 


WOMEN SLIDE FOR BARGAINS 





Elevators and stairs may be all right 
for slow-going man, but they won’t do 
for the woman who is in a hurry to 
reach a bargain sale. 

At the August clearance sale at one 
of Kansas City’s most fashionable de- 
partment stores, August 21, a crowd of 

| women making for a lower floor, where 
| some handbags were on sale at cut 
prices, slid down the banisters. 
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Advertising Novelties and 
Specialties 




















dl 

Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 





The cardboard working model of the 
Stearns Silent Knight engine, mentioned 
briefly in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, is got up in flat booklet form— 
about 6x5 inches. The “mechanism” 
is controlled by a set of gears, in turn 
operated by revolving a small disk at 
the base of the model. A cross-section 
of the engine. is shown, with the vari- 
ous parts in different colors. When 
the disk is revolved the piston moves 
up and down, showing at the same time 
how the gas is taken into the cylinder, 
exploded and released. Copies of the 
model are selling at fifty cents each. 





The current issue of The Business 
Builder tells of a novel scheme em- 
ployed by a retail clothing house lo- 
cated in New England to arouse inter- 


est by the distribution of celluloid but- 
tons. “Each day during a certain 
portion of the school year a man was sent 
to some of the schools, and as the 
boys were coming or going he gave 
each one a celluloid button, . bearing 
a number—also the words: ‘Bring in 
the boy with the duplicate of your 
number and each receive free a $5.00 
suit.” The boys all wore the buttons 
prominently on their coats so that other 
boys could compare numbers, and the 
consequent advertising created no little 
talk and business.” 





A manufacturer of advertising pen- 
cils has made good use of his mailing 
envelopes for advertising his business 
by printing lengthwise on them the 
outline of a pencil with the ends show; 
ing the rubber and sharpened point 
respectively. The necessary name and 
address are typewritten within the out- 
lines of the pencil. 





Several prominent national adver- 
tisers located in Worcester, Mass., are 
doing some co-operative advertising of 
a unique sort by using folders, each 
page of which is devoted to one adver- 
tiser. Suitable copy and _ illustrations 
have been used, with printing in two 
colors. The firms represented are the 
Winslow Skate Mfg. Company, Norton 
Company, Coates Clipper Mfg. Com- 
pany, Wire Goods Company, Coes 
Wrench Company, Hill Dryer Company 
and the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company. 








How would you like to have 


a Cigar Cutter with a fac-simile of 


your production, and whenever your 


customer digs down his pocket for 


the Cutter he fishes up a reproduc- 


tion of your trade mark or your 


goods. 


€@ The Greenduck Novelties are most unique and 


original and this has been an important factor in making 


“ORIGINALITY” our first name. 


THE GREENDUCK NOVELTIES 
wear into the memory of your customers 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


GEO. G. GREENBURG. PRES. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















There are various points of 
‘ view from which objectionable 
advertising, protection to readers, 
etc., must be looked at. The pub- 
lic probably blames the publisher 
more than any other person for 
the publication of objectionable 
copy. And yet, when some adver- 
tiser comes in and asserts that his 
machine runs twice as fast as his 
competitor’s, the publisher is like- 
ly to feel that the responsibility 
for the statement rests on the ad- 
vertiser. And perhaps a number 
of advertisers feel as that one did 
the other day when he wrote to 
the publisher of a farm paper. A 
reader of the paper had com- 
plained about the incubator that 
the advertiser sold, and as the 
publisher gives his readers a strict 
guarantee of protection, the pub- 
lisher was asking the advertiser 
to “make good.” The advertiser 
came back with the query: 
“Whom am I to look to for pro- 
tection against some of your read- 
ers? I have several accounts on 
hand now on which I appear to 
be stung.” 
* * * 

The guessing contests and puz- 
zle schemes of the piano advertis- 
ers have been getting some hard 
raps lately, but the Schoolmaster 
thinks the advertisement of the 
Thomas Piano House is the best 
take-off he has seen. Whether 
such an advertisement will bring 
direct returns to the Thomas 
Piano House is open to question, 
but certainly the contest houses 
in this advertiser’s city will not 
want to announce another con- 
test for a week or so, anyhow. 


Here is something old and yet 
something new so far as its re- 
cent application | goes—the “occu- 
pation canvass.’ Long ago ad- 
vertisers realized the value, in 
their advertising and sales work, 
of adapting the sales argument to 
the particular occupation of - 


* 
prospect or inquirer. Leading or- 
ganizations prepared sales matter 
appealing strongly to a certain 
class of people, and required their 
salesmen to specialize for a while 
on that class. These arguments 
were not scattering; they were 
what Mr. Truman De Weese 
would call bull’s-eye shots. Now, 
a large general and mail-order 
advertiser finds that it helps to 
get the occupation of the inquirer 
when he writes. This not only 
enables the sales correspondent to 
be more specific but also gives the 
concern opportunity to prepare a 
number of “occupation canvass- 
es” to be sent out to the com- 
pany’s salesmen when the notices 
to call on the inquirers are sent. 
These occupation canvasses are 


THOMAS PIANO HOUSE 


"peas Piano Puzzle Scheme 
mana S22" FREE! 
and Ridiculed 
5 y, 








THE PASCINATING 


Jackass Puzzle 


Everybody who “bis” on PUZZLE 
and GUESSING Contents cligible. 


— GOFS: 


18 spots on this Jackass, find © of them, come so 
CREDIT CHECK of sme ether “bit just as worthless 9s fa 





BE WISE °: yme a Seaman way oi » SOMERS HOUSE where yra always gets 
000 for $250.00, or 9450.00 Piano for like price and THAT howe 


THOMAS PIANO HOUSE 


Established 1685. 
282 NORTH MAIN AVENUE, 110 & MAIN STREET. 
Scranton, ‘Willves- Barre. 


‘Where » Great Sale of Pianos and Player-Pianos is NOW going On. 











concise. They say to the sales- 
men: “This man is a bookkeeper, 
and he has asked for information 
about Our experience is 
that bookkeepers interested in 
will be susceptible to one 
of the following four arguments.” 
And then some strong arguments 
follow. This slip of paper can be 
read while the salesman is on the 
car riding out to see the prospect. 
The plan is almost too young to 
judge its effect. 








* 


Sales correspondents certainly 
have great need of ability to rea 
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son courteously. An _ inquire 
wrote: “Please send on those two 
books for examination. If I like 
them I will send check right away, 
but I have been disappointed so 
many times in books that I don’t 
feel like buying more pigs in 
bags.” How easy it is to reply, 
telling the inquirer that we had 
his request about the books, but 
“in reply thereto, beg to state that 
we cannot send same.” But this 
particular sales correspondent 
didn’t do that. He explained that 
a strict compliance with the re- 
quest would necessitate opening a 
ledger account, which they didn’t 
want to do on small purchases. 
And then he said that if the books 
were ordered and were not per- 
fectly satisfactory the money paid 
will be refunded without question. 
“This,” said he, “will give you the 
privilege of examination, and yet 
save us some trouble.” It is not 
to be wondered at that he got the 
order. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster was wander- 
ing around a branch office of a 
famous sales organization the 
other day. Up in one corner he 
noticed a lot of dummy goods and 
something that looked like a win- 
dow frame. “What is it?” he 
asked. And the sales manager 
went on to explain that it was the 
outfit with which a new salesman 
for the company was trained to 
make his window displays. As 
the company expects its salesmen 
to attend to a great many window 
trims, it takes no chance on their 
bungling such work, but gives 
them preliminary training. When 
you get into the inside of large 
sales organizations and see how 
thoroughly they look after all 
such details as this, it is not to be 
wondered at that they keep their 
competitors in constant hot water. 

* * * 


What do you suppose a big shoe 
concern uses as a test of the effi- 
ciency of its salesmen? Not the 
number of pairs of shoes sold. 
Oh, no! The company doesn’t 
believe that it is any great job to 
sell a man a pair of shoes when 
he goes to the trouble to come to 
your store and hunt for the goods. 
But when the salesman sells him 








Let us 
Mail 
Details 





We know, our customers know, and you 
should know the strength and pulling power 
of our photographic cards and display signs. 
We produce art advertising that is alluring, 
convincing and enduring. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO PRESS 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















The Largest Tannery in the South 


is located at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., one of 
the most progressive towns to be found 
in the South. 

This tannery is an example of the 
many factories and plants attracted by 
Bristol’s central location in a wide and 
prosperous territory, low taxes and 
freight rates, railroad connections, 
ample white labor and satisfactory 
municipal conditions. 

he manufacturing, jobbing and re- 
tailing activity has resulted in unusual 
prosperity among the 18,000 inhabitants 
of Bristol and the families in the wide 
section of which Bristol is the focal 
point, commercially, educationally and 
socially. High wages are the rule. 

No advertiser can make better use 
of part of his appropriation than to 
invest it in space in the three papers 
(the only ones published in Bristol), 
that with a combined circulation of 
9,700 copies per day, reach 95% of the 
homes in this field. 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclusively 
as do Bristol’s three papers cover this 
territory. 

Send for a copy of “Truth,” a book- 
let of facts. 


THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Frank Leake, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Foreign Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 














a bottle of polish and a shoe pol- 

isher that he didn’t come in to 

buy, that’s salesmanship, and the 

salesman is credited accordingly. 
* * 


_ A newspaper representative was 
in to see a national advertiser. 
The advertiser, after listening a 
while to the newspaper man’s talk, 
told him about his plan for spend- 
ing a considerable portion of the 
forthcoming season’s appropria- 
tion in novelty advertising, or 
specialty advertising—which rep- 
resents a fine distinction. Instantly 
the newspaper man was off on a 
tactful but determined canvass 
against the novelty advertising. 
Novelty advertising was all right 
for name-publicity, he said, but 
what the advertiser needed was 
the kind of advertising that in- 
forms, and-so on. “Actions speak 
louder than words,” rejoined the 
advertiser, and he calmly pointed 
out two novelties that the news- 
paper man had recently sent him. 
“If you don’t believe that form of 
advertising is good, why do you 
spend your money for it?” he 
asked, “and why don’t you do the 
other kind of advertising?” It 
was about the nearest thing to a 
complete rout that this resource- 
ful newspaper man ever ran up 
against. 
* * 

It takes the journalistic nose— 
“the nose for news’—to make the 
real advertising man. It seems 
almost impossible for some to 
“sense” things, to use the imagi- 
nation, as Annie Monroe did 
when she urged the real-estate 
man to let the trees stand on his 
suburban tract and call the place 
Bungalow Park. Not long ago 
the Schoolmaster saw a manu- 
script written by a man who is on 
the inside of one of the most 
finely organized sales organizations 
in the world; and the Schoolmas- 
ter happens to know that there is 
enough highly interesting mate- 
rial in the methods and experi- 
ences. of that company te make a 
big book as fascinating as a novel. 
But the manuscript is one of gen- 
eralities, “platitudinous punk”— 
as some one has called it; it is not 
enlivened by those interesting in- 
cidents and specific things that 
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draw pictures so that we can, in 
imagination, see just how the 
work goes on, and apply some of 
the approved methods to our own 
tasks. 

Remember the man who, when 
writing on Conduct, could get no 
further than, “Don’t be an ass,” 
lf your job as advertising man 
requires you to write instructive 
material for salesmen and corre- 
spondents, don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, content yourself with “Be-a- 
hustler,” “Look-out-for-the-small- 
details” kind of matter. Tell how 
the hustlers hustle and tell how 
the fellows who are thorough on 
small details handle their work 
with speed and efficiency. Tell 
the story and the sermon will 
preach itself. 

x * * 

“We make two distinct lines of 
candies,” said a factory superin- 
tendent to the Schoolmaster the 
other day, “one for the jobbers 
and the other for the retailers.” 
“Why?” asked the Schoolmaster, 
who enjoys looking into such a 
situation as much as he does go- 
ing to a show. 

The factory man went on to 
explain that the jobbers had a 
steady trade out among the re- 
tailers of the smaller towns, 
where the demand for fancy 
goods was not so strong as it was 
in the city. These small dealers 
didn’t want to pay for fancy 
boxes, nor did the jobbers. The 
price had to be very close for the 
jobbers. So a standard line of 
good but machine-made candies 
in rather plain boxes was made 
up for them, while the hand- 
dipped goods in fancy boxes were 
made up for the retailers of the 
larger. places. Truly there 1s 
much for advertising men to un- 
derstand in the way of trade con- 
ditions if the advertising work 1s 
to be done at all times with the 
intelligence that it should be done. 

++ 

Mr. Switzer, formerly advertising 
manager and assistant treasurer of the 
Wilson Distilling Company (Wilson 
whiskey and White Rock table water), 
has resigned to go with the Atk‘ns 
Company, polish m2nufacturers, at 502 
West Twentv-fifth street, New York 
City. Mr. Switzer’s successor is W. W. 
Silvey. 
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Classified Advertisements 











line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘“‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the 1m- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





AuaEet FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 


In Cuba tt? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos \ Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill, Corr. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Getratecard. 4405S Dearborn,Chicago. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N C , covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circuiation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
Morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 











vv you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “keyed” ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 


paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





BILLPOSTING 








BUSINESS LETTERS 





ERE sales letters alone won't pull the orders 

in your direction. You need a logical well- 
rounded sales plan upon which to build your 
little paper salesman—a scientitic merchandis- 
ing plan. I do such work and letters for big 
men. Write me. F.C. CUDDIHY, “Rezuitz,” 
1320 La Salle Avenue, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DUSINESS LETTERS, brief, sensible, sug- 
gestive. FRANCIS I, MAULE, 401 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia. 








1VE, ENERGETIC ADVERTISING MAN 

controlling some business can secure an in- 
terest in an old established advertising agency. 
No capital required. All replies confidential. 
Address Box 17, care of Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 
Are You Working for More Circulation? 


You can increase results from your efforts by 
the use of WIN | HRUP COIN CARDS. ‘They 
will get quicker action for you, because they sug- 
gest remitting and furnish a simple means. ‘They 
will bring the money in advance, and with a 
maximum of safety. Other publishers endorse 
and use themcontinually. Some of our custom- 
ers are of ten years standing. They KNOW 
the value of WINTHROP COIN CARDS. Let 
us convince you You will be interested in learn- 
ing just how WINTHROP COIN CARDS will 
help you. Send us your name, and the price of 
your publication, and sample copy if convenient, 
and we will send you circulation ideas, along 
with coin card prices and samples. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 











FINANCIAL 


FREE—“ Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail; you this magazine absolutely FREE. 
Befofe you invest a dollar anywhere—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to judge different classes of investments, the 
Reai Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher, R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 














FOR SALE 


BLE SaLE—Part of the late equipment of The 
Oklahoma City Pointer. Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equipment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs like asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. A fine 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc. Wiil be sold at r-asonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 











HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING SOLICI fOR—Experienced 
young solicitor wanted by Western daly 
newspaper, city of 100,000. Good salary to start 
and advancement for one capable and indus- 
trious. Give details in first letter. Address 
“DAILY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





Wy are too busy to see all the prospects that 
are in our territory, to write all the copy our 
clients need, to originate ideas for all of them. 
There’s a good chance for a bright young fellow 
who can help us out. Fair salary to start—no 
objection to paying whatever a man can earn as 
soon as he makes good. Box 100, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink 


A Young or Middle Age Man 


who has good address, who is ambitious and 
full of energy, to solicit for prominent photo 
engraving plant of Boston. Liberal commission 
with suitable drawing account. If you want to 
make good and are willing to work to do it, 
here’s yourchance. Address “ BOSTON,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 











LANTERN SLIDES 


Lantern Slides for Advertising 


High Class Advertising Slides obtain a 
big and economical circulation. Espe- 
cially adapted to manufacturers selling 
through exclusive dealers. Send for 
our complete service plan. The Neosho 
Slide Co., 103 Spring St., Neosho, Mo. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


AS ASSISTANT SALESMEN 

We've a little light reading on 
< this subject written expressly for 
~~. sales managers—foryou. Ask for 
theH.T.P.T!H.L.Y.S P. booklet. 
A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


















POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, employed, 
wants same position with publisher or man- 
ufacturer; 14 years’ experience space selling, writ- 
ing and placing advertising. ‘“‘SPECIALIST,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





M* experience proves I can ‘sell’’ by mail. 
I would be interested in calling on a manu- 
facturer or publisher who has an opening in 
this department for a young woman 26. Box 
60, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Writer 
wishes position with department or retail store, 
Four years of successful work. References, 
Address ‘‘G,”’ Lock Box 104, Dayton, Virginia, 





Corr AND IDEA MAN with merchandising 
knowledge and vigorous style desires to con. 
nect with high grade agency. Competent to plan 
campaigns and fill executive position. Address, 
“RESPONSIBILITY,” care of Printers’ Ink, 





R. MANUFACTURER, if you are looking 

for an advertising man at a reasonable sal- 
ary to increase your sales through logical seil- 
ing-plans and vigorous salesmanship copy I 
have an interesting proposition. Address, 
“SALESCOPY,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 


with splendid Trade a sey record desires posi- 
tion on journal circulating in larger field. Fine 
personality, absolute integrity, highest refer 
ences. ‘‘ ENERGETIC,’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








Younc man with twoyears advertising agency 
experience as solicitor and copy man, and in 
the advertising department of a large manufac- 
turing concern, desires position as solicitor fora 
reputable publication. College educated. Best 
references. “L. A, L.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 


MR. PUBLISHER ! 


Circulation manager seeks change. Ex- 
pert on premiums, contests, and original 
promotion methods. Now and -seven 
years with daily and Sunday paper in 
large city. Age 82. Member Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion. “Dynamic,” care Printers’ Ink. 








I AM young man, 23, college educated, indus- 
trious, capable; have had two years’ success- 
ful selling and business experience. I studied 
advertising under personal instruction 4f com- 
petent instructors and am now studying under 
I.C. S. Can write thoughtful, pulling, sellin 
copy. Am employed, but open for position wit! 
agency or assistant to advertising manager. 
Write me now. Address ‘“‘ZEALOUS,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Opportunity Wanted 


I want to be “somebody” in advertising,—to 
learn and to better myself financially My pres- 
ent position offers little future. I am 21. Am 
now manager of an important department in 
the concern where I started four years ago. 
Have gained a good general knowledge of ad- 
vertising, printing, engraving, and the odds and 
ends of the business. Am a good letter writer— 
routine correspondence and ‘form letters.” 
Over fifty pieces of my copy have appeared in 
prominent publications in the past year. Have 
had several articles on advertising published. 
Limited editorial and reportorial experience. 
Have made good at soliciting. Am earning $25 
per week. Have you a position where I can fit 
= can be made to fit? Box 936, care of Printers’ 
nk. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an’ 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 











PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


we consider representation of first class 
trade journal on commission basis. “L. S.," 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July 1st, 1910,-June 30, 
Ig1I, 26,822. 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Lvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Av.’10, 6,892. Ist 3 mos. 
"11, 7,049; double all otherlocal papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
ay:2, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (O©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 13,701; Dec., 
"to, 14,659. E. Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WH KH 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


Q#™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Chsmpaign, News. 
Average year 1910, 6,1) 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


Leading paper in field 
54 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Zve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, '10-July, '11, 7,698. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average Yo10, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 
Lewiston, Sun. Daily average first 6 mos. of 


‘1g11, 6,662. Largest R. F. D. circulation. 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For August, 
Io1l, 74,565. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


te te te Ye Ye a 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest August of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
359,606, gain of 8,062 copies per day over 
August, 1910. Sunday Post, 290,856, gain of 
29,650 copies per Sunday over August, IgIo. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1010 av. 8,543, 
Best paper and jargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16, 396 ; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16,562. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.toJune, 
"11,18,850. ‘Ihe ““Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers' 7 ribwne, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAel.v-m is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily(~ | 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 =| e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 

Daily average circulation for 
August, I9II, evening only, 
78,200. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for August, 1911, 81,269. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


b goes into more homes than 
© any other paper n its field. 





CIRCULATION winneapolis, 7ridune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year endin g 
wy Printers’ _ 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 7ridune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


TEED 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Dentsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9.433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; 10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


. NEW YORE 


Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for year I910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 32,278. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gl ille and Joh , N.Y. The More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 





NEW YORK CITY 


reg be G lo be Largest high-class 

evening circulation. 
Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A. A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,333. For June, 
1911, 116,598. 


New York, The World. Actual av, 1o10, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 5,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. I9g1I, 
18,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.769, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport, 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Journal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For July, 1911, 98,914 daily; Sunday, 125,783. 

Youngstown, Vinaicator, D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
City, Oklah Ave. August, I9II, 
daily, 34,368; Sunday, 40,003. 


leh 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 21,681 average, 
August, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, Tribune Average for 


12 mos. I910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 

4 


Philadelphia. The Press (QO) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for August, 1911, 
80,498; the Sunday Press, 166,616. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. HHodgson. Aver. for 

In its 37th year. 


Ig1o, 15,828. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
bfaxeh and vicinity forits field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
k aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor i910. 
18,757. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket HAvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,023—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for.1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 80,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A, 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. sgIo, 3,816. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe See. Aver. July, 1911, 6,065 
August, ’11, 5,159. Largest circ. Only ae paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times ( ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
: of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valine 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried 1n 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9I0, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 3,965, Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gusette. Daily average, August, 
1911, daily 6,639; semi-weekly, 1,647. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Avening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000. Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '10, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘Ihe Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.” Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
M:lwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate 5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Milwaukee, 7he Afilwaukee 


Pangan (eve.) Daily Av cire. 
or 12 mos , 64,627 Dailyci'c. for 
oUAA month of Aug » 66,248. Daily gain 

TEED over Aug., 1910, 3,138. Goes to 


over 60% of the Milwaukee homes. 
More city circ. than any two other 
Milwaukee papers combined. More city circ, 
than any other paper has total circ. More city 
circ. daily than the total of any Sunday paper. 
Fournai leads in both Classified and Display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. perline flat, C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. June, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,661, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 10910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






41 Park Row. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily July, 1911, 
64 842; weekly 1910, 26,446; July, 1911, 27,660. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in. Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,163. 


, QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
August 1911, 104,144. Largest in Canada 

Montreal, La Putrie. Ave 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 56,510. Highest quality circulation. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums | 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
L. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad ’’ directory. 


THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 
T= Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “*WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


i lecdey Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


i ines Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


KH KKH 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


PW We WE WY 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Wart Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the Leading 

want ad medium ot the yviear 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

Chala Newspaper, either Minneapolis 

AN or St. Paul. Classitied wants 

TEED printed in August, '11, amounted 

iP at lines. The number of 

» individual advertisements pub- 

yates lished was 35,991. Rates: 1 cont 

cu @ word, cash with the order; 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertising 

in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


E ly E Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classifiec lines printed in Aug., 
1911, amounted to 246,042 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 28,163. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6&c. 








MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


i i E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Zvening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


i Wied Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Grearest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O@) 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.”” 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
1st 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 .(OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


, MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (O@), established 
5] The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis ¥ournal (Q@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circuia- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@Q) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 


only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (Q@). There are a few 
Ppeopie in every community who know. more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Centur, Ma, ine. 

Dry Go = conomist (©), the recognized 
authority -ue Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine( ). The O 
00). pen 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
eames copy upon request. Subscription 
gents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

he Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten,.act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 71mes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oreg »(@O), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 











PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 








The newspaper that j advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppea! (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( ) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 








Kastor & Sons are placing 10,000 
lines for one year in Texas publica- 
— for W. R. Riley Distillery, Kansas 
ity. 


The Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is placing 10,000 lines for a year, 
in Middle Western publications through 
the MacManus Company, Detroit. 





The Stack-Parker Agency is handling 
the account of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
Chicago, for 5,000 lines, orders going 
to Southern publications. 


N. K. Fairbank, of Chicago, is mak- 
ing renewals through the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company. 


The Caldwell Agency, St. Louis, is 
sending orders for D. Sachs & Sons to 
Southern papers. 


The Savage Advertising Agency, of 
Detroit, is placing 250 inches in the 
West for the Commercial Milling Com- 


pany. 
George Batten Company is placing 


360 inches in Eastern papers for the 
Gold Coin Stove Company. 





Parker’s Hair Balsam is now making 
renewals through the Dauchy Company. 





N. W. Ayer & Son are placing two- 
inch ads in Texas papers for Diamond 
McDonnell & Co., Philadelphia. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
fifteen lines classified, twenty-six times, 
generally, for McLean-Black & Co., 
Boston. 





The National Advertising Agency is 
placing 5,000 lines throughout the West 
7 the Emergency Laboratories, New 

ork. 


Maculler & Parker Company, the 
large Boston retail] clothing house, is 
putting out quite a lot of space in New 
England dailies, generally. 





Wm. A. Stiles, advertising agent, of 
Chicago, is sending out orders for 
Fould’s macaroni to a large list of 
standard magazines and women’s pub- 
lications, also the Solvay Coke Com- 
pany’s advertising to agricultural pa- 
pers in the Northwest and over 200 
daily papers in the same field. 





Dunlap-Ward Advertising Agency or- 
ders for Topeka Milling Company for 
Ralston’s pancake flour are going to a 
large list of dailies. Orders from the 
same agency for the Blanke Tea & 
Coffee Company, St. Louis, are going 
to a large list of national weeklies and 
women’s publications. 





The Fuller Advertising Agency is 
placing 5,000 lines in Western papers 
for W. L. Dodge. 


Blumenstock Brothers Advertising 
Agency is placing ten-time orders, 2,200 
lines, for the Dittman Shoe Company, 
of St. Louis, in a list of Southern 
and Western papers. 





O. J. Koch, Milwaukee, is handling 
the account of David Adler & Sons, 
for 400 inches in Mississippi publica- 
tions. 


The advertising for The Metal Shel- 
ton Company, of St. Paul, will be 
placed by the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany in a limited list of men’s publica- 
tions. 





The N. K. Fairbank Company’s Gold 
Dust and Cottolene advertising is be- 
ing placed by the Mahin Advertising 
Company in agricultural papers with a 
circulation in the South. Large copy is 
being used. The same agency will use 
space for the Canton Manufacturing 
Company in a limited list of men’s pub- 
lications. 


Taylor-Critchfield Corporation’s or- 
ders for the American Radiator are 
going to a large list of daily papers. 
Same agency is sending large orders 
for the Regal Motor Car Company to 
metropolitan dailies. 


The H. O. Breakfast Food advertis- 
ing is being placed in Eastern dailies 
by the Taylor-Critchfield Corporation. 





Burkitt & Co. are placing an advertis- 
ing campaign for the Orr Locket Hard- 
ware Company, of Chicago, in trade 
and technical publications, a few maga- 
zines and Chicago daily papers. Two 
thousand five hundred and _ 5,000-line 
contracts are being placed by the same 
agency for the Kohler Die and Spe- 
cialty Company advertising the Kost 
Heater in a large list of city dailies. 





The Sealshipt Oyster System, whose 
head offices are now located in Boston, 
is considering plans for a national ad- 
vertising campaign. The business_will 
be handled by the George B. Van Cleve 
Agency, New York. 


The James T. Wetherald Agency, 


Boston, is now handling the advertising 
of the Mellin’s Food Company. Con- 
tracts are being placed from month to 
month in leading magazines and wom- 
en’s publications. 

This agency is also handling the ac- 
count of Dr. Earl S. Sloan, manufac- 
turer of Sloan’s Liniment. Contracts 
are going to newspapers generally cov- 
ering a six-months’ campaign. 
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Blumenstock Brothers, St. Louis, are 
inaugurating a national advertising cam- 
paign for, the Corrugated Bar Company, 
of St. Louis, half-page ads being sent 
to standard magezines; also 200-line 
copy to farm papers. 





The Wagner-Field Company, of New 
York, is renewing trade paper contracts 
for the Simms Magneto Company which 
has just started in operation its Amer- 
ican factory at Bloomfield, N. J. 





The Simms Company is also consid- 
ering a limited list of standard weekly 
and monthly magazines for its first na- 
tional campaign. 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Company, 
San Antonio, is placing seven-inch dis- 
play ads in Sunday editions of Central 
Western papers through Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, San Antonio. 

P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency 
is placing the advertising of Walter J. 
Drennan Company in a list of selected 
monthlies. 


The Lotos Advertising Company, 
New York, is requesting rates on wom- 
en’s publications for mail-order house, 
advertising women’s wearing apparel, 
copy to be sent out shortly. 


The McJunkin Advertising Agency, 
of Chicago, is placing some advertising 
for the Planter’s Hotel, of Chicago, on 
an exchange basis. 


The Herbert H. Morris Advertising 
Agency has secured the entire appro- 
priation of the Miami Cycle & Manu- 
facturing Company, Middleton, O., and 
will launch campaigns for the Racycle 
and “The Flying Merkel” Motorcycle. 


The Carter White Lead Company’s 
orders are going out from Wm. A. 
Stiles Advertising Agency to a large 
list of standard magazines and wom- 
en’s publications. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Com- 
pany is sending orders from their Chi- 
cago office direct to daily papers in the 
West and South. 





George H. Mead Agency’s orders for 
the Alfred Decker & Cohen advertising 
are going out to a list of daily papers. 


The Bezark Millinery Company, Chi- 
cago, is placing forty-five-line copy 
through Blumenstock Brothers, Chicago, 
in magazines and mail-order journals. 





The Mahin Advertising Company’s or- 
ders for Susana Crocroft are going out 
to a list of women’s publications and 
standard magazines. 





Beechams Pills are now making re- 
— through the Morse Agency, New 
ork. 





_B. Altman, New York, is placing 
eighty lines, three times, through Hull 
& Co., New York. 


The L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Mass., has given an advertising 
appropriation to the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency to be spent in general pub- 
lications. 


Small, Maynard & Co., publishers, 
Boston, are using metropolitan dailies 
to exploit their fall list of books. The 
Wyckoff Advertising Company is plac- 
ing the contracts. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency, Boston, 
has been using a few New England pa- 
pers on the advertising of Henry 
Siegel’s Department Store. 


The P. B. Keith Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., is running a schedule 
for several months’ advertising in daily 
newspapers in cities where it has local 
dealers. The account is handled by the 
F. P. Shumway Company, Boston. This 
agency is using a few national publica- 
tions for the advertising of the Ver- 
a Hosiery Company, Bennington, 

t. 





Curtis & Cameron, Boston, are con- 
tracting for space in their usual list of . 
general magazines. Copy runs in Oc- 
tober, November and December exploit- 
ing the Copley prints. The orders go 
through Wood, are & Wood. This 
agency is making plans for the fall 
advertising of the Walpole Rubber 
Company, manufacturers of the Fusible 
Core Hot Water Bottle in magazines 
and women’s publications. 


Blumenstock Brothers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago office, is placing sixty- 
line copy for Phillips Bros. & Weil, of 
Chicago, mail-order furniture, in a list 
of farm papers and mail-order mediums. 





The Salem Press, Salem, Mass., is 
advertising some of their publications 
in a few high-grade general mediums. 
Orders are placed direct. 





Large copy is being run in a few 
newspapers in the Central and Western 
states for White House Coffee—a 
product of the Dwinnell Wright Com- 
pany, Boston. The business is handled 
by A. T. Bond and advertising is placed 
in cities where large quantities of the 
product is sold. 

W. Baker & Co., Boston, are placing 
renewals, direct. 


i) he 


FARM PRESS DOWN ON FAKIRS 


The Farm Press Association, at a 
meeting held in Chicago, September 13, 
voted to exclude all fake land, patent 
medicine, whiskey, and general mis- 
leading end exaggerated advertise- 
ments. “It has been awful,” said F. J. 
Merriam, vice-president of the organi- 
zation. “The average city resident, 
picking up a rural weekly, would think 
that the farmers were all suckers. It 
is an insult to the intell'gence of our 
readers. I am glad that the papers 
represented in the Farm Press Asso- 
ciation are to exclude these fake ads.” 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


A LUMINOTYPES are shardger, 


harder, print better and run /onger 


than electrotypes. 


They will not rust 


nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 
1/ of the expense of 
yA shipping electros 


or stereos. 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fact publishers of any 
kind (even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


ys the present cost. 
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Che Globe 


TORONTO 











Reputable Advertising Agen- 
cies invariably put 


The Globe 


TORONTO 


At the head of every list for a 
Canadian campaign. 


Canada’s National Newspaper 


AS maintained first place 

for two-thirds of a century. 
This could only have been the 
result of -merit.' The Globe’s 
supremacy as a result-getter 1s 
more unquestioned to-day than 
at any time in its history. 





U. S. REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK—Verree & Conklin, Inc., Brunswick Building, 
Madison Square. 


CHICAGO—Verree & Conklin, Inc., Steger Building, Jackson 
Boulevard and Wabash avenue. 





SWORN AVERAGE CIRCULA- 




















TION FOR EIGHT MONTHS 
1911—63,095 
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